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the evil and reject the good. Even after the destruction 
of all our hopes, amid all this folly and suffering, there 
were grounds of hope that the passions which had pro- 
duced the present war might be slowly reduced, and the 
pernicious doctrines behind those passions eliminated, by 
the silent steady work of great spiritual forces. In such 
a commission as this is the charter of every true church. 
Great spiritual forces cannot be set in motion at will. 
They are created out of great consecrations. To dis- 
cover and assemble them is the mission of the churches. 
The consciousness of this ought to send many men into 
the ministry, and many ministers to a deeper ministry. 


vt 


No one can be said to know any class of people who has 
not been in intimate and sympathetic relation with the 
best as well as the worst of the class. We compare many 
persons who live in the South, and think they know the 
colored race, with others who have had no such contact, 
but who have come into intimate and sympathetic re- 
lations with large numbers of that race whom their South- 
ern friends have never known; and of the two sets of 
people we should say tbat the second knew the colored 
people better than the first. They know aspirations 
among them that the others do not know, or, knowing, 
do not enter into and appreciate; they know capabilities 
by direct contact with the best of the race which others 
are oblivious of; they know qualities which only respect 
and sympathy can bring out; they know possibilities to 
which others by their very acquaintance are blinded. If 
those who know the colored race through the mass and by 
observation merely could know what individual possi- 
bilities are demonstrated in growing numbers of the elect, 
and would be courageously candid with themselves, they 
would revise their judgments and possibly soften their 
prejudices. At any rate, they ought to credit to those 
on whom they charge ignorance of the colored race the 
values that come from knowing how many of that race 
are the equal of any members of the dominant race in the 
highest abilities and in the clearest aims. No estimate is 
worth much which does not take people at their best. 
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‘THERE are two motives for publicity: one, that of the 
man who delights to see himself noticed, whose egotism 
pushes him into any front place he can find or make, and 
who is never so happy as when he is called before the 
curtain; the other, that of the man who is thinking all 
the time of the good cause he has at heart, and puts his 
own modesty on its altar in letting no occasion pass that 
gives opportunity for letting others know its needs and 
their opportunity. No good work that requires large 
numbers of supporters can possibly prosper on the princi- 
ple that good wine needs no bush, and that the good 
cause must be its own sole commendation. People are 
busy and preoccupied with many interests, and the 
benefactions they would gladly assist suffer not from their 
indifference, but from the indifference of those who pro- 
mote them to the necessities of the case. A wise manager 
of an organization of public welfare never lets its work 
long remain out of some sort of public notice. What it 
is doing is as important to be known as it is to be done. 
When this principle is considered with reference to 
churches, the necessity for tact and good taste is specially 
emphatic. Bill-board phraseology and sidewalk catch- 
words will attract only those whose vocabulary is of 
their grade; but dignity and dulness are not inseparable, 
and one can be kept while the other is pushed aside to 
make room for what wakes the mind instead of nar- 
cotizes it. When a minister who was to preach at the 
Elmira Reformatory asked what was expected of him, 
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Mr. Brockway replied, “In the morning give them a 
regular sermon, and in the evening give them something 
interesting.” No apology to preachers is necessary in 
asking that they shall make their announcements, at least, 
interesting. . is 


UNITARIAN missions may wisely begin at home. ‘There 
are uncounted thousands in New England who have 
never heard the liberal faith proclaimed, and who have 
outgrown every other. There are more people ready 
for liberalism within a five-mile radius of a Unitarian 
church in New England than can be found in any distant 
land. ‘The liberal church thus situated that makes no 
real attempt to do missionary work at home is like a 
man who lies asleep in the ripe harvest fields. Every city 
in the Eastern States has its hosts of people who have 
given up the old conceptions and who are trying to re- 
construct a philosophy of life and religion that squares 
with their sanity. If that has been successfully worked 
out during the first century of American Unitarianism, 
the place to demonstrate the fact is in the established 
Unitarian church having these people within range. The 
genius of the liberal movement is that its object has 
been to grow on American soil a religion that should be 
a native product of American life and thought, and 
therefore peculiarly adapted to meet the American need. 
If this is true, then every Unitarian church should become 
in the truest sense a missionary centre, giving to those 
about it the message they need. 


The Cloud of Witnesses. 


The Christian Easter has been forgetful of the crown- 
ing meaning of its origin. It has been single in a limited 
way and not in a representative way. The shining ex- 
ample has been imperfectly utilized. In referring solely 
to. Jesus, Easter loses the finest part of its meaning. It 
has made the faith in immortality seem more like an 
aristocracy than a democracy. So exclusively has this 
been the case that the grounds urged for the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus tend to the conclusion that no one else has 
any chance. They go to show that men are not im- 
mortal rather than that they are. They prove a realm 
into which only one person can possibly enter. Only one, . 
only one,—and because one has risen, rejoice,—this is the 
Easter message most often repeated. 

We are dissatisfied with it not because it is hard to 
believe so much, but because it is impossible to stop 
with no more. If the grounds on which alone we can 
attach any meaning to the resurrection of Jesus, and 
draw any conclusion from it, are to be accepted for one, 
they must be accepted for all. If there is one, there must 
be thousands of others, is our conclusion. Otherwise the 
shining example defeats itself. It sets us off from the 
belief it indicates. When an exception is made so em- 
phatic and so exclusive that it furnishes good excuse, 
necessary reason, for adopting it,-it is lost to the world. 
“Yes,” the disputant has right to reply, ‘‘you say this of 
Jesus; but how about the countless multitude of God’s 
children who have died? Where are they this long 
time that is intervening between the first Easter and the 
last trump? Are they dead, or do they live? And if 
their spirits exist, though held in suspense, the thing is 
already done. Your kind of proof proves too much, so 
much that it proves too little.” . 

Bearing in mind all we read in the records about the 
life and ways of Jesus, and all he was remembered to 
have said about immortality, we try to imagine what he 
would say about it if he were to appear here on an Easter 
Day. We do not have to draw on our own opinions at 
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Whosoever does 


-God’s will belongs to Him. You are the salt of the earth. 


God’s angels shall gather his elect from the four winds, 
from one end of heaven to another. I know no more 
than any,—no one knows the day and the hour; but God 
knows, and his kingdom is within you all. Think of 
all the faithful company who have shown his kingdom in 
their spirit and their life. You cannot number those 
who have taken up their cross in the same spirit which 
sustained me under mine. ‘They are where I am.” 

We claim for such an interpretation of Easter the 
finest consistency with Christianity. It fits with the uni- 
versal nature of the gospel, and with the purpose of 
Jesus to draw all men to himself. But if this interpre- 
tation be questioned and refused, we fall back on our 
own experience as the great sufficiency. Interpretations 
are disputable, but lives are facts. Faiths are contingent, 
but goodness is actual. The past is dim, but the present 
is clear. Christ is far away, but the men and women 
whose lives do most to assure us of him have been, and 
are, near us. Every day they disappear, leaving each 
some precious hold on those who remain to persuade them 
that their vanishing is of the flesh, and not the spirit. 
From a thousand tombs the stone is rolled away and 
shapes of light come forth. “He is not here”’ is spoken 
to every mourner to whom that still face is a mystery of 
things yet unrevealed, and the grave an empty victory. 
The less men’s faith is glib and specific, the more is it deep 
and humble. The less it hangs on what cannot be 
proved, the more it rests back on what cannot be denied. 

There is little need for persuasion of this. If it were 
known what each one is thinking of at Easter-time, the 
words would be found all to be taken up into personal 
and contemporaneous memories. If the conviction were 
measured of all who accept the faith of the time, it would 
be seen that the support of it comes from human lives. 
What we believe of them is what goes farthest with us. 
Their perfections, their love, their unquenchable spirit, 
give the time its sway. A certain unfinishableness is 
inseparable from our thought of them. Not only what 
they succeeded in becoming, but, even more, what they 
were on the way to becoming prevents our writing 
“‘finis” after their names. In this we come where we can 
ourselves take encouragement. ‘Their perfections are our 
despair, but their unawareness of them is our recovery. 
However far ahead of us they were, we are on the same 
road. ‘They stopped at inns we press to reach. They 
left them as we are leaving ours. 

It may be, then, that without presumption we may take 
the lesson still more consistently. Ourselves may teach 
us confidence. ‘The cloud of witnesses tell us of things 
familiar and real through our knowledge of them. If they 
were not silent, they would say of us what we are saying 
of them. ‘Why look so far, and to us as if of another 
race?’? we almost hear them say. While our poorer 
parts weary us, and personality would fain at times drop 
itself for that we know so much to be of little worth, there 
is a sense of being which not only eludes perishableness, 
but cannot be thought away. Then there is the unfinished 
fact. How can we believe ourselves cut off from a course 
but just begun? How can we rationalize an end to 
things we are just beginning to learn the use of? Why 
so much pains to acquire what we cannot pass on, what 
no one can take from us, since acquired characteristics 
are not transmissible, if the only result is the little as yet 
completed, and all our practice wasted? Where is all 
the orderliness of the universe, and what is boasted per- 


sistence, if the finest directions of creation are to be led 


the hills of difficulty only to tumble over the precipice 
a senseless death? Of how little comparative worth 
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all to hear what he would say. What he did say tells 
us. “Why do you single me out? 
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indeed is the fight with the beasts at Ephesus, if it is 
nowhere to be carried on, but must keep renewing itself 
like a moving picture, a ghastly fixity of change! Could 
this be life? No; the cloud of witnesses, who from 
heavenly heights do cheer our contest on, claim our 
testimony, that they without us should not be made per- 
fect. And if it may be that some little service of ours 
can be reckoned to the persuasion of those who come 
after us that life was more than mere length and measure 
of it, why should we not take more confidence of our 
deeds, and do more that makes for confidence? It may 
be that immortality waits only for our deserving, and 
that we have only to be more faithful witnesses our- 
selves, and to ourselves. 


Revival Methods. 


One of the leading ministers in this country, in ac- 
knowledging a copy of the Christian Register, says:— 

“‘T notice three articles on Billy Sunday and his work, 
and with nearly all of what is said in these articles I am 
in perfect agreement. However, there is one great thing 
which evokes the Christian grace of forbearance. ‘There 
are multitudes of men and women in the making. They 
are crude, raw, and ignorant. They have no time for the 
higher things of life because of the terrific pressure of 
economic conditions. Furthermore, their lives are so 
largely those of animals that they are busy with questions 
of food and amusement. One can hardly blame them, and 
yet, in spite of all these things, they have moral natures 
that have been suppressed. What are you and I going to 
do with these people who constitute the great majority 
of our fellow human beings? ‘They are in all stages of 
crudeness. We do not reach them. They do not come 
to our churches, they do not care for our denominations, 
they do not care for you and me personally, they have 
a prejudice against churches, and they have utterly 
broken with institutionalized Christianity. 

‘Here is a man who attracts them. His slang is re- 
pulsive to us, although it is not repulsive to these people 
who use it as their own ordinary speech. His apparent ir- 
reverence is profane to us, but to these people it is a mark 
of earnestness, intensity, and conviction. His theology is 
crass and utterly repulsive. His attitude toward modern 
science and Christian scholarship are simply those of a 
prejudiced ignoramus. Nevertheless, he gets hold of the 
men and women who are so far beyond your reach and 
mine that we never even see them. - You know as well as 
I do that only a small percentage of our race is moved by 
reason. Sentiment sways the greater part. I do not 
care what you call it, but the cold hard fact remains 
which you and I as men devoted to facts must face, 
that this man gets hold of the very people that are beyond 
our reach and is the means of changing their lives ethically. 
All. this he does not because of, but in spite of, his theol- 
ogy and hisignorance. As one of the writers in the paper 
which you send affirms, there are certain phenomena 
connected with this work that should challenge the 
attention of all the rest of us. The religion of culture 
does not appeal to these people, because they are not 
cultured. The religion that has dignified itself in our 
great church buildings has not appealed to the people 
who go to the enormous shanty. The religion that ex- 
presses itself in beautiful and delicate liturgy, and choice, 
pure language, has not appealed to the people whose con- 
sciences seem to be stirred by what to us is slang and ir- 
reverenice. 

“T abominate the doctrine that the end justifies the 
means. I do not think that that doctrine applies in this 
case. I sincerely believe not only that Billy Sunday 
seeks to adapt himself to the ordinary man, and look at 
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things from his point of view, but I also sincerely believe 
that Billy Sunday is uttering himself as one personality, 
and that he ought to have the freedom to do so. On the 
intellectual and esthetic sides of his work I am in total 
disagreement with him. On his ethical side lies his 
power, notwithstanding the very crude ethics involved 
in his theory of the atonement and in other matters. 

“T wish, beyond words to express it, that there could 
rise some man, who incarnates the high type of religion 
which is beyond price to the man of culture, who could 
so preach Jesus Christ that precisely the same classes of 
persons that Sunday reaches could be moved in the same 
numbers and enthusiasm. ‘The fact that no such man 
exists is simply a revelation of the deeper fact that among 
our men and women there are all varieties of ignorance 
and degrees of crudeness, and that, if the development of 
humanity is to proceed along moral lines, it must come 
because every man hears the message in the language 
wherein he was born and with which he is familiar. Let 
us learn to be patient with the weaker brethren, and meet 
them where they are, and keep hold of them for the sake 
of leading them into what is higher. I know you are big 
enough to rejoice heartily whenever any human being 
starts just where he is toward the higher life revealed in 
Jesus Christ. I am utterly sure of this.” 


The difference between us and this view of evangelis- 
tic work of the Sunday type is not so much a difference 
about Mr. Sunday as about the whole evangelistic method. 
But because we stand for a slower and more deeply rooted 
growth is no reason for refusing to recognize the place 
and value of a different sort of propagandism. We can- 
not be exclusively right when so many high-minded and 
right-minded people are against us. No one can look out 
on all the differing churches and their methods and wish 
that his method could be adopted by them all. His con- 
tending for his method does not mean that he would 
apply it in every case if he could. It means simply that 
he believes there are many persons who, if they knew his 
way and understood it, would adopt it in preference to 
any other, and that all people would be better off if they 
could rise from wrong ideas to right ones. We believe 
in the long run. ‘That is the fundamental difference. It 
is a question of preferring immediate returns at high 
rate, and greater risk as to security, and remote returns 
at low rate with greater security. What Channing said 
a century ago fits now: “If religion be the shipwreck of the 
understanding, we cannot keep too far from it. We can- 
not sacrifice our reason to the reputation for zeal. We 
owe it to truth and religion to maintain that fanaticism, 
partial insanity, sudden impressions, and ungovernable 
transports are anything rather than piety.” We believe 
there is such a thing as truth in religion, and that the 
truth ought to be set forth clearly and consistently, and 
stood for uncompromisingly. We doubt if wearing cheap 
and soiled clothes commends a man who speaks to men 
wearing such clothes, and wishes to gain their following. 
When they see what he is accustomed to wear, and 
realize that he is adopting their vesture for the sake of 
winning their favor, they will withhold their confidence. 
Most men of any condition will respect the people most 
who follow their own ways and pay them the compliment 
of appearing before them in their best rather than in 
their worst garb. For this reason our utmost toleration 
for the repulsive fashion which Sunday represents, as 
natural to him and people he mostly influences, does not 
lead us to think that the fashion ought to spread. We 
think a better fashion ought to gain, and that religion 
deserves the best expression that can be given to it. If 
a sympathetic view of Mr. Sunday carries with it no 
protest against his calumnies and blasphemies, there will 
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be less rather than more respect for the higher types of 
religious work. If with all the people who are won to 
better life by him could be compared all the people who 
are disgusted with the whole business, and reproach in- 
stead of approach all churches in consequence, the show- 
ing would be of greater significance than all the statistics 
of conversions. We have not all the facts and are com- 
pelled to rely on estimates. ‘Therefore, we rest our esti- 
mates on a confidence that, while people are not ruled by 
reason so much as by feeling, their feelings will be a 
poor support without their reason, and that our mission 
is to put the truth as best we can so that all who listen to 
it will choose it. We hold that any house founded on a 
rock will stand when houses built on the sands are drift- 
wood. 


American Cnitarian Association. 
Shall we go Forward or Backward? 


The financial year of the Association ends on April 30. 
There is but one month left wherein the churches, Alli- 
ances, Sunday-schools, and individual givers may make 
their contributions to the support of their national work. 
The obvious perils with which that work is this year con- 
fronted ought to appeal with persuasive power to all the 
friends of a simple, rational, and spiritual religion. Our 
representatives in the field are making heroic efforts to 
carry forward the work in the face of difficult financial 
conditions, and often in real privation and hardship. If 
our cause is not to go backward, it will be necessary for 
the churches to contribute during the month of April the 
sum of twenty-five thousand dollars. Now is the time for 
all who value the influence of a free church to demon- 
strate their willingness and capacity to support those 
influences and to make sure that no grave disaster be- 
falls the cause because of serious loss of income in this 
critical year. 

The following is the text of the final appeal sent by the 
Directors of the Association to the churches not yet heard 
from :— 

“The Directors of the Association beg leave to lay be- 
fore you a statement of the present financial situation of 
the Association and to solicit your earnest and generous 
consideration of the needs of our national work. In 


view of the financial difficulties which confront many . 


of our churches in these troublous times, and of the de- 
mands made upon our people for relief work of many kinds 
at home and abroad, it is a cause for general congratula- 
tion that most of the churches thus far contributing to 


.the support of the Association have made as liberal con- 


tributions as in recent years. Those churches which have 
not yet contributed, however, present an element of 
financial uncertainty which causes your representatives 
some misgivings. Should any large proportion of these 
churches fail to send any contributions before the close 
of the financialjyear onjApril 30th, or be obliged to 
seriously reduce their contributions, grave disaster to 
our common cause must result. 

‘While the Directors have not undertaken new ad- 


ventures within recent months, and in view of the pres- ° 


ent situation cannot venture to undertake them, many 
of our churches’, strategically located in promising fields, 
must be supported through these difficult times or we 
shall lose the ground which we have already gained and 
jeopardize our future influence and efficiency. Some 
of our older churches, too, will find it difficult or impos- 
sible to continue their activities without temporary aid. 
If many of our churches are forced to close their doors, 
their able and deserving ministers will be thrown out of 
employment and great distress will result. 
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“Our immediate obligations are thus exceedingly ur- 
gent and at the same time our opportunities of service 
have been suddenly and immensely enlarged. ‘The pres- 
ent world-wide distress has forced the fact on men’s 
attention that they do not live by bread alone. Never in 

our generation have men been so sobered. They are seek- 

ing as never before for rational interpretations of the 
world’s enigmas and tragedies. They are attentive to 
the message of men who can bring assurance of spiritual 
realities. They are turning from the dogmatic or cere- 
monial ideas of religion to the inspirations of practical 
idealism and spiritual optimism. 

“The details of our work are explicitly set forth in the 
Annual Report. It is interesting to note that of every 
dollar given by the contributing churches one-half is 
expended in the support of new and weak churches and 
the other half in the work of our departments of Publica- 
tion, Religious Education, New Americans, Foreign 
Relations, and Social and Public Service. All the money 
contributed by the churches goes at once into the field, for 
all expenditures for salaries and maintenance are met from 
the income of the unrestricted endowment. 

“Consider the significance of these expenditures. 
Nearly a hundred churches and missions are now aided. 
Almost all of the Unitarian churches west of the Hudson 
were founded and nurtured by the Association. Thirty 
years ago, for example, in all the length of the Pacific 
Coast there were only two Unitarian churches. Now 
there are twenty-seven churches serving as centres of influ- 
ence for the diffusion of a simple and practical religion and 
as power-houses of civic progress and enlightenment. We 
have located churches at the gateways of twelve universi- 
ties. Realize what it means to young men and women 
whose inherited faith conflicts with their university training 
when they find a religious faith that rests on the broadest 
modern knowledge. Our churches serve these young 
men and women at the most impressionable period of 
their lives. In a decade or two they will have become 
leaders in their communities scattered throughout the 
land. 

“‘ Again, there never was a time when the printed page 
reached as many eyes as it does to-day. We have distrib- 
uted the past year a half-million pamphlets, and we 
may reasonably believe that of the ninety million inhabi- 
tants of the United States two million and a half have 

‘learned something of our message. In the first ten 
months of the present year the demand for our tracts has 
exceeded last year’s distribution by nearly one hundred 
thousand. A portion of these tracts are printed in foreign 
languages, French, German, Swedish, Finnish, Spanish, 
and Italian. Hundreds of newcomers, with a passionate 
longing for liberty and a willingness to adopt new ways 
of thinking, are thus learning of our interpretation of re- 
ligion and patriotism. Still further, a systematic effort 
is made through the Department of Social and Public 
Service both to study and foster those needed philanthro- 
pies and reforms which are destined to guide us into a 
better social order, and through our Department of 
Religious Education to promote wise methods of teaching 
our children the principles of faith and duty and to 
stimulate and modernize the work of the Sunday-schools. 
All these activities, and the local work of our parishes, 
are in some measure linked to the similar activities of our 
fellow-workers in foreign lands through the sympathetic 
and co-operative endeavors of our Department of For- 
eign Relations. 

“Through the diversity of its many activities your 
Association thus tries to carry forward the work which 
you have intrusted to it. This cause the Association has 
faithfully served for eighty years with an ever increasing 


_ efficiency and with the ever enlarging confidence and 
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support of the churches of our free fellowship. Will 
you not now lend your generous help to enable us to re- 
spond to the urgent appeals that come from every part 
of the country and to enter into the great opportunities 
of service that await us? If we are in any adequate 
measure to meet the need of the time, the friends of the 
cause must provide within the next five weeks not less 
than forty thousand dollars. We look with confidence 
to your generous support and to your patient continu- 
ance in well-doing.”’ SamvueEL A. Euior. 


Current Topics. 


A NEw and probably decisive stage in the War of the 
Nations was reached on Monday of last week, when 
the fortress Przemysl, after a resistance of nearly six 
months, surrendered to the Russian army besieging it. 
In Petrograd, London, and Paris, the defeat of the 
Austro-German forces in the only intervening fortified 
place between the Russian frontier and Vienna, excepting 
only Cracow, was greeted as an important, even a crucial, 
event from the military point of view. The fall of 
Przemys! not only released a Russian army of about two 
hundred thousand men, but it also opened the way for a 
movement in large force against Cracow, the converging 
point of three main railway lines from Russia and the 
barricade to the valley of the Oder, the natural road to 
Berlin. ‘The moral effect of the victory, it was believed 
in the capitals of the Allies, would not be a negligible 
value in itself in the evenly matched struggle which is 
going on along two lines intersecting Europe. In Berlin, 
as in Vienna, official declarations on this reverse to 
Teutonic arms characterized the Russian success as 
something which long had been anticipated, and there- 
fore discounted, by the strategists of the Teutonic allies. 


a 


ONE of the effects of the removal of Przemysl as an 
obstacle to a Russian advance was felt immediately by 
the defenders of the passes of the Carpathians, who had 
been holding their ground against energetic and constant 
assaults by the Russian invaders for two or three months 
past. Official reports at the beginning of the week 
indicated a redoubling of the pressure on the defences in 
the Carpathians, and it appeared that the Russians 
actually were on the point of beginning that march into 
the plains of Hungary which the Austro-Hungarian 
forces, with the assistance of German contingents, had 
been so bravely trying to prevent. The official de- 
spatches from the Austrian war office last Monday con- 
veyed the significant information that the pressure of 
Russian reinforcements upon the snow-bound Austrian 
lines amid the mountain fastnesses had become materially 
more difficult to resist. Nevertheless, official utterances 
on the situation in both of the Germanic capitals indicated 
a firm determination to contest every inch of the way 
against the seemingly interminable Russian battalions 
which were pouring in upon the defenders, 
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Tue effect of the Russian victory at Przemysl upon the 
international alignment was also counted of high value 
by observers friendly to the Triple Entente. It was 
expected in London, Paris, and Petrograd that the most 
decisive event of the war up to the present moment 
would strengthen pro-Russian sentiment in the countries 
which until now have been maintaining a neutral at- 
titude, although, in point of popular feeling, friendly 
to the powers of the Triple Entente, either through 
considerations of self-interest or because of racial or 
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other ties. Italy, Bulgaria, Greece, and Roumania were 
especially regarded as having an immediate interest in 
the new situation which had been created by the failure 
of Austro-German resistance at a vital point in the wide- 
spread region of conflict. In all these countries the 
important turn in the course of events aroused, in fact, an 
expression of demands and aspirations which boded ill 
for the prospect of limiting the conflict to its present 
unprecedented proportions. In Rome, as in Sofia, 
Bucharest, and Athens, the question of intervention 
became a more pressing issue than at any moment since 
the opening gun was fired. 
wt 


Iraty at the end of last week was thrown into a 
profound agitation by the latest events in Galicia and by 
the increasing prospect of further defeats for the Austro- 
Hungarian army. In response to a strong popular senti- 
ment, the government at Rome continued its warlike 
preparations on a comprehensive scale. In spite of the 
efforts of German diplomacy to effect an adjustment 
between Italian demands and the extreme measure of 
Austrian concession, the relations between the two 
nominal allies was fast approaching the breaking point 
because of the scope of the “‘compensation”’ in the form 
of territorial cessions which the Italian people evidently 
are bent upon demanding as the price of their continued 
neutrality. As the Italians insist that Austria must 
surrender all of its coast on the Adriatic except Dalmatia, 
but a Dalmatia stripped of the outlying islands which 
command it in a military sense, the “indemnity” pro- 
posed by Italy would have the effect of depriving Austria- 
Hungary of all direct access to the sea that is not capable 
of being interrupted at the pleasure of Italy. Such 
concessions, obviously, Austria could not consider. 


wt 


WHILE Rome was dealing with a strong and somewhat 
. noisy popular demand for active military measures for 
the seizure of Trent, Trieste, Istria, and the Dalmatian 
islands, Greece was maintaining an outward neutrality 
with a distinct leaning of friendliness toward the Triple 
Entente. In response to clamoring among the people 
for aggressive action against the Teutonic allies and 
Turkey, the Greek government at the beginning of the 
week issued a statement summarizing its position as one 
of determination to share in the partition of Turkey when 
that country shall have been defeated. From immediate 
adherence to the cause of the Triple Entente, however, 
the statesmen at Athens found themselves deterred by 
“dangers to the integrity of the kingdom.” These 
dangers, the official statement indicated, must be defi- 
nitely removed before Greece could feel justified in 
taking part in the naval operations against Turkey and 
in contributing otherwise to the resources of the anti- 
Teutonic coalition. The “dangers” referred to in the 
communiqué issued at Athens could refer only to Bul- 
garia, as Greece is in alliance with all the other Balkan 
states. 
od 


THE attitude of Bulgaria, then, became of increasing 
importance in the general situation—an importance in 
nowise intelligible in view of the triumphant announce- 
ment by Greece, Servia, Roumania, and Montenegro, at 
the end of the second Balkan war, that the country 
which had fought and conquered Turkey at its point of 
greatest strength had been definitely eliminated as a 
factor in the political life of the Balkan Peninsula by 
the combined arms of its neighbors and former allies. 
Although from German sources it was affirmed that 
Bulgaria was determined to adhere to its policy of 
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neutrality and to refrain from striking at Turkey for 
the recovery of the triangle of which Adrianople is the 
apex and which has been ceded to Bulgaria under the 
terms of the treaty of London, there was no indication 
at Sofia of any intention to miss any opportunity to 
further the interests of the Bulgarian people. On the 
other hand, despite a quite apparent degree of military 
preparedness, and an undisguised massing of Bulgarian 
troops on the Ottoman frontier, the Bulgarian govern- 
ment was chary of any admission of an intention to join 
the Triple Entente. 
ad 


A SIMILAR reticence, for different reasons, was observ- 
able at Bucharest on the question of Roumania’s policy 
in the fast developing conflict. The quiescence of 
Roumania was explained on the ground that, in spite of 
the accomplishment of some progress in the direction 
of an understanding with Bulgaria, with the restoration 
of the Bulgarian territory seized by Roumania in 1913 
as the basis, no complete agreement had been reached. 
At Sofia the information was freely given that no co- 
operation with Roumania would be possible except on 
condition of the relinquishment by that country of 
the entire region taken by it in 1913. As to the attempts 
of Italy to bring about a reconciliation between Bulgaria 
and Servia, the position taken at Sofia was that Servia 
must surrender, in advance of any possible readjustment 
of relations, most of the territory, inhabited by Bulgarians, 
which Servia took by force of arms, and in violation of 
the express terms of the ante-bellum treaty with Bulgaria, 
as her share of the Macedonian possessions of Turkey. 


Brevities. 


It is good that we cannot all see the truth alike. We 
need all the points of vision and judgment in order to 
get more nearly the right impression of the vastness and 
the coherent significance of the whole truth. 


If thousands on thousands thronged our churches and 
adopted resolutions of individual and social betterment 
and some immediate results of their purpose were observ- 
able, we should say it was good evidence that we were 
making headway. We must grant what we should 
take. The best test would be to try the thing ourselves. 


. Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch demands that love be 
made supreme among social forces, and that the life of 
humanity be ‘‘organized on the basis of fraternity and 
love.” He asks the leading question, “Dare we be 
Christians?’”’ and urges that freedom and fraternity be 
substituted for coercion and class strife in all social 
movements. 


The poet asserted that “saddest thoughts are ever 
sweetest.” Is it because the sad facts and experiences 
of life suggest a touch with something infinite in its scope, 
and that these sad things are but fragments of a possible 
life which the future may make whole and harmonious? 
The charm of ceaseless hope hovers over sad experiences 
and constantly cheers the human heart. 


Something effective ought to be done to lessen the 
tendency to suicide among college students, the pupils of 
high and grammar schools, and in schools of reformatory 
character. It is stated that in Germany about three thou- 
sand children have committed suicide each year, owing, 
it is believed, to the severe standards required by the 
schools. In this country it is not nearly so common, but © 
we have enough of it to lead us to take the facts into 
consideration. Mae MURS 
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Many different sayings at different periods of Christian 
history have been regarded as blasphemy. Dr. Frank 
Crane gives one definition, taken from the present war: 
“To pray to Jesus of Nazareth to bless war is unspeakable 
blasphemy.” 


Letters to the Editor. 
A Minister’s Calls. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The suggestion of Mr. Coil, in the Register of March 
25, that the calls of a minister upon his parishioners 
should be chiefly, if not entirely, in response to specific 
invitation from individual parishioners, like the calls 
of a physician upon his patients, if adopted, would have 
the effect of preventing many calls which prove to be of 
much benefit to both the minister and his parishioners, 
and calls made in response to specific requests would 
be deprived of the element of thoughtful attention on the 
part of the minister, which constitutes an element of 
considerable value. 

Many persons whom the minister would desire to 
meet in their homes or places of business, and to whom 
his calls might be especially helpful, would be disinclined, 
through diffidence or reluctance to cause possible trouble, 
to make request for a call. The analogy with the pro- 
fessional calls of the physician, whose visits are to be 
paid for, hardly holds. 

The minister calls upon the members of his congrega- 
tion, and upon those whose co-operation he desires, not 
wholly, or even primarily, because he thinks they want to 
see him, but mainly because he wants to see them. His 
visits are among the chief sources of inspiration for his 
sermons. He depends upon his knowledge of the individ- 
ual circumstances of those among whom he ministers 
for his power to say from the pulpit what may be profit- 
able to them and helpful to the community. If the 
minister about whom the people were enthusiastic at the 
beginning of his settlement ‘because he is so good about 
calling” afterward becomes “prosy and tiresome as a 
preacher,” probably this is not often due to his having 
spent too much time in visiting among his people. 
Doubtless the same thing happens quite as frequently 
with ministers who make few calls, but spend a great 
deal of time in reading or in other pursuits. 

It is true that-a minister is likely to attempt a good 
many calls which appear to amount only to a waste of 
time. ‘The persons upon whom he calls may be out, or 
may not be at leisure to see him. But if he has a fair 
degree of perception and tact he will find no great diffi- 
culty in withdrawing where he discovers that his call is 
inopportune, and this action in itself gives the call a 
certain value. The person called upon appreciates the 
kindly intent of the minister, and also his disinterested 
consideration in not remaining when he sees that his 
visit would cause inconvenience, and is quite likely to 
be better disposed to welcome a visit at another time. 
It frequently happens that calls of this kind which seem 
at first to accomplish nothing serve as incentive to those 
called upon to attend services in the church. 

But if many calls appear profitless, many certainly 
prove unexpectedly helpful to the parishioner and in- 
spiring to the minister, and these more than repay the 
minister for what he may consider waste of time in other 
calls. And in speaking of waste of time it is fair to note 
that this is likely to occur in other occupations of the 
minister besides in apparently profitless calls. It may 
happen even in the reading of books, not to mention 
magazines and newspapers. And if this would not be 
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regarded as a reason for a minister not reading, it should 
not be urged against ministerial visits. 

The truth is that a minister, like a farmer, must expect 
to sow many seeds that will not germinate along with 
those which will bear fruit, and there are few efforts of 
a minister which promise as good results as affectionate 
visiting among the people of his parish. 

Ministerial visits should be looked upon from the 
point of view of the minister not so much as a duty as 
an opportunity. The minister is a privileged person in 
being granted admission and welcome to homes in the 
community which he seeks to uplift, to an extent not 
accorded to any other person. ‘The minister, whose 
supreme purpose is to influence men, should not fail to 
take advantage of this unique opportunity. Rather he 
should study how to use it more wisely and more effec- 
tively. Love is rightly conceived to be the greatest 
power among men, and the minister is more likely to 
gain this power through the acquaintance with his people 
formed through his frequent presence in their homes 
than by anything that he may speak from the pulpit as 
a comparative stranger; and the members of the con- 
gregation will listen with increased attention and respect 
to the minister whom they have come to know and to 
love through his visits in their homes. 

Your editorial paragraph and the correspondence 
which it has called forth may render important service 
by calling attention of the readers of the Register to the 
importance of the visits of a minister in the homes of his 
parishioners. WIL.iaM I. NICHOLS. 


Vicarious Charity—One By-Product of the War. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The most beautiful thing called into action by the war 
is the generous giving to its victims. It is so beautiful, 
so noble, that one hesitates to note a flaw in it, but there 
is a very serious, even dangerous one. 

The unpardonable devastation of Belgium and the 
unjust burdens laid upon the people aroused in every one 
deep indignation and the wish to lessen the suffering, and 
money was poured out lavishly for this purpose. Much 
came from persons who made real sacrifices in order to 
give; more from persons who would not miss the money 
given; and much was taken from persons who could 
not afford to give it, who did not give it voluntarily, who 
in many instances were reduced to poverty and alms- 
taking by this enforced gift. 

Charitable organizations all over our country are unable 
to help as many poor persons as usual because money 
formerly sent them in annual subscriptions or gifts has 
been diverted to Red Cross, Polish, Belgian, Ambulance, 
or other Funds. Even old linen and cotton supplies at 
hospitals, dispensaries, nurses’ associations, and the 
various settlements where nurses are employed, have 
failed because all has been sent to Red Cross in Europe. 
In one such place of help the nurse was found tearing up 
her clean handkerchiefs to bandage cuts brought to her 
for treatment. ‘This is bad enough, but the individual 
cases are worse. 

A rich woman had employed for many years a seam- 
stress, now more than middle-aged, who went to her house 
two days each week, and depended on the five dollars thus 
earned for her regular income. Her other customers 
were not able to pay so much and their work was only 
occasional. ‘The seamstress was ‘‘perfectly satisfactory”’ 
to her employer, according to the recommendation given 
when last auttsmn she told the seamstress that she could 
“not afford’ to employ her this. winter. 

It was a crushing blow to the seamstress, not softened 
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by seeing in the paper, on the following day, her former 
employer’s name in the Belgian Fund list, and against it 
—‘$1,o00.”’ Legally, of course, the employer had a 
right to give up the services of a seamstress if she chose, 
but a really charitable and just woman would not reduce 
a faithful worker to poverty in order to give money to 
some one else. Had she employed the seamstress to make 
garments for the Belgians she would have helped them just 
as much and kept the seamstress able to support herself. 
This would have left a smaller sum to figure on the list, 
but display was not supposed to be the purpose of her 
giving. As it was, the seamstress was unable to find work 
enough to pay her small expenses, and was forced to ac- 
cept help, which was bitterly hard. 

An even harder case was that of a young woman who 
had done much work for a rich woman, who had not paid 
her for several months—as seems to be a fashion among 
rich women. ‘This winter the young woman’s mother was 
ill and the money was much needed, so the young woman 
explained why she needed her money, and asked her 
employer to pay her. 

The reply was, “Why, my dear girl, I have given 
away so much in charity this winter that I cannot pay 
you anything!” 

These are but two of many cases which might be cited. 
Dressmakers, milliners, shop-keepers, teachers, doctors 
even, have been unable to collect the money due them 
because the women who owe it have given “in charity” 
the money which belonged not to themselves, but to these 
persons of whose services they had availed themselves, 
knowing the cost. 

Deliberately planned theft, fraud, embezzlement, may 
indicate a lower morality on the part of the thief than does 
the non-payment of money due for work or goods received, 
for the work and goods may have been ordered with an 
intention to pay, but the loss to the robbed is no less, nor 
is it easier to bear because the money has gone to some 
other who needed it. 

“We cannot afford to give our usual subscriptions to 
home charities and then give to Red Cross or Belgians”’ 
—we hear this on all sides. This is a question for each 
person to decide for himself, but where giving to war 
victims entails non-payment for goods or work ordered 
—in such cases there is no right of choice. Plain honesty 
demands that the payment be made before the gift. 

Robbing Peter to pay Paul is no less a crime because 
Paul is a very poor and deserving man, “quite worth 
helping.” CAROLINE GRAY SOULE. 


Spring in a City Neighborhood. 


How can one think of spring without its music, its 
pageantry, its upward swell of life? How few and how 
tantalizing seem to be the ways in which it can express 
itself in the tenement streets! The pussy-willows and 
sprouting branches in the schoolroom may give the chil- 
dren some faint intimations of the world of nature out- 
side, but the scent of a long yellow catkin in the soft 
green of a willow stem is not one of the possessions of a 
city child. Can anything make up for it? His instinc- 
tive zeal for making good his losses is surely not absent. 
What the rushing, emancipated brook beside the woods 
would mean to him is shown by his delight in the muddy 
pool of water which has been dammed up by some chance 
excavation work in the street. 

Nature in captivity begins to appear in the early budding 
of the pathetic trees in the back yards, among whose 
dust-begrimed branches the sparrows, in feathers soiled 
by the touch of their surroundings, are foolishly making 
their nests just where boys’ hunting instincts will most 
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quickly discover them. ‘The wagons exposing potted 


plants for sale bring to some of the homes a ray of the 


gayety of the season, and the little fenced-in parks begin 
to draw people to catch some of the fragrance of the new 
life in the ground and see something of the new green 
shoots among the grass. Italian women have been known 
to bring back joyously some dandelion greens from such 
a little country. 

The children are all life and motion, though they are so 
completely deprived of the materials and background 
which is their birthright for the celebration of the season. 
Marbles are for every city boy the first pragmatic mark of 
spring. Somehow to an old-timer the game in many of 
its variations seems to have lost as a test of skill and pre- 
cision, but to have gained much in the peaceful spirit 
with which it is conducted. Tops are not spun with the 
intensity of purpose which once characterized this pur- 
suit, and hopscotch is a decidedly more languid matter. 
On the other hand, rope is skipped with a variety of fig- 
ure which befits a more progressive epoch; and the 
football season is long anticipated, with a bit of rubber 
hose leaned against the curbstone to serve in place of 
the pigskin. In odd corners, younger children are found 
reviving some of the ancient ditties, with action to match, 
which have come down by child lip tradition all the way 
from Sanscrit days. The sound of the hurdy-gurdy is 
again heard in the land, and a new instalment of recruits 
for the dances of 1920—whatever they may prove to be 
—are striking their first paces. 

The spirit of expansion is abroad. Spring does not 
bring fulfilment in school to boys whose hearts are of 
the season. Truancy in spring has an atmosphere of 
reality, almost of dignity, about it. The evil of such 
doing is now peculiarly far from the thoughts of the young 
offenders. ‘Committing reverie” they are—a reverie 
caused by the touch of the year’s awakening, and the 
wonder of it; and they go about with a wistful expecta- 
tion that something more of this fresh wonder will shine 
out in the brick-lined streets. 

The street occupations are partly transformed. The 
cries of the city are again in our ears. After a dreary 
and anxious period of waiting, the solicitor of rags and 
bottles enters into his season,—his droning, persistent 
appeals, with the curious rising inflection, calling to 
mind the old-established ethical controversy as to the 
true logical relations existing between poverty and drink. 
The small peddler begins to think of changing coal for 
ice as a medium. ‘The season for hucksters is still some- 
what distant, though the Italian peddler of oranges and 
bananas becomes more confident as he finds a tendency 
among the children to come nearer to nature by giving 
his wares some consideration as against candy and gum. 
The demand for cucumber and lime pickles at the little 
store near the girls’ school reaches its height, and will some 
divining interpreter please tell us why girls have such a 
strange fondness? A new building enterprise here and 
there creates a much-observed continuous performance 
ie! absorb the leisured in the contagion of a work atmos- 
phere. 

Join the much-enlarged procession of those who now 
begin to walk to their work. [he human organism itself 
has an inward sappy feeling which induces to striding 
activity in the quickening, comforting sun and air. Did 
any one ever urge in favor of beginning work early that 
it compels a few city people to retain the values of such 
acquaintance with the first two hours of a spring morn- 
ing as even the city’s version of it can set forth? 

The immemorial tradition that the possibilities of 
change for the better in home environment should occupy 
the thoughts of the housewife is everywhere observed 
according to one’s means and lights. ‘There now begins 
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to be some certainty that windows will be opened. The 
settled, heavy sense of confinement is about to be sloughed 

The dust and impedimenta of the hibernating period 
now seem really out of place and out of the question. 
A fine feeling of superiority in respect of cleanliness ex- 
presses itself in the attitude of those who make a good 
start and a strong finish. A bustling, determined little 
Jewish woman on her knees cleansing paint looks up 
with a promise of real hospitality, during the religious 
holidays, to say, “It was a wise God who gave us the law 
to do this once a year. I learn that from my near neigh- 
bors what do not do so.” An Irish woman apologizes 
because she could not go shopping, make Easter clothes, 
and clean up, all at the same time. 

Perhaps the order in which these duties are placed 
may suggest a difference in religious background of two 
races,—one finding its sanctions in the home; the other, 
in the more formal conventicle with its more varied and 
more exceptional associations. In either case, the spir- 
itual meaning of the clean and bright exterior of habitat 
and habiliment surely lies deep in every vernal impulse. 
Happily, this resulting ethical force often brings the 
neighbor to a spirit of effective rebellion. Many a mov- 
ing is resorted to as an alternative preferable to the hope- 
less labor of cleaning up. Otherwise, landlords are 
appealed to with unusual determination, or the citizen for 
once in a way asserts himself, as against nameless risks, 
in a demand upon the Board of Health. 

The general bursting of winter’s bonds leads to a quick- 
euing of established acquaintance, the opening of fresh 
relations with old neighbors and new, and a consider- 
able unconscious growth of common interests. Outdoor 
“ridding up”’ activities, and doorstep parties on warmer 
days, widen the scope of neighborly intercourse. They 
add to*the subject-matter of neighborhood gossip, while 
giving it a genial touch. A readiness not only to live, 
but to let live, is in the air. Yet increased contact brings 
also a certain added sense of responsibility; and some of 
the great problems of neighborly responsibility rise to 
a new height in the spring. The impetuous stirrings of 
the power of life in the veins of youth and maiden bring 
into many narrow homes a higher pitch of helpless anxi- 
ety, as the seclusion which courtship requires—impossi- 
ble in the winter’s crowding—is found after nightfall in 
the shadows of deserted factory streets. 

Life is most like a battle in winter, and winter in a tene- 
ment neighborhood seems often to exhaust the grimness 
of the figures. Spring seems to bring the natural order 
out as an ally, opening up a new vision of things possible 
in the quality of life, a new sense of equalness to moral 
responsibilities. The settlement nurse says that she 
finds it easier to elicit in wives, and even in husbands, 
a sense of really personal interest and care regarding 
expectant babies. It is perhaps as the inspirer of a fine 
curiosity, and of the impetus for demanding life, that 
our people, with only high-walled grooves in which to 
move back and forth, and living too closely within for 
either society or privacy, chiefly miss the glory of unfolding 
nature in the open country. Le Gallienne’s saying that 
“one branch of hawthorn against the spring sky promises 
more than all the summers of time can pay”’ suggests 
that there is a certain intoxication in the fulness of such 
a privilege. Its results, however, are the measure by 
which human nature will always estimate its not-to-be- 
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neighborhoods in our different degrees a clean and high re- 
solve that uncompromisingly, albeit patiently, whatever of 
the old order of our thought and work may need to be 
overturned, we will strive that all may have light and air 
and space, a due supply of material goods through worthy 
labor, and that true joy of life which is one of the chiefest 
means of grace. 

But we surely miss the deepest import of what the 
spirit of this humble commune has to tell us if in our 
zeal for measures and systems we make little of the 
wonder and the power of the life that contrives to be 
lived even now with most of the horizon shut off. Only 
as the whole being of each person at the doorstep or on 
the corner is drawn out to its full present limits, only as 
it is by its own choice and conviction vitally inwrought 
into all our social enterprises and aspirations, shall we 
move toward the new spiritual order of neighborhood, 
city, nation—shall we as a people come to have a deep- 
lying renascent energy, like that of nature to displace 
with verdure all the husks of a former season.—Robert A. 
Woods, in The Survey. 


Three Men of Peace. 


BY REV. PAUL DANSINGBERG. 


GROTIUS. 


To-day more than ever before we are brought to realize 
that good will is a thing of slow growth. Social harmony 
seems yet but a child, frail, weak, and unrecognized. 
But as we look back we note that good will has long been 
upon the way, and has been seen from afar and hailed 
by a few seers and prophets. She began with that care 
and love revealed at first in the family circle, and was 
long confined largely to this sphere. Even brutes and 
barbarians were brotherly toward those within the same 
clan. The early Hebrews in their wars with their neigh- 
bors considered themselves a large family bound to- 
gether among themselves, but owing little friendliness to 
their warring neighbors. Of these neighbors they thought 
themselves commanded to save nothing alive that 
breathes, to burn cities, to mutilate and murder captives. 
Among themselves the Greek states observed truces and 
treaties, but in dealing with those not of Hellenic origin 
their habit was one of outrage and slaughter. Under the 
Romans there came a wider application of good will; 
this took shape in their municipal law, and extended 
widely over their conquered subjects. Cicero urged 
charity to the whole race of men, and, as the historian 
Mr. Lecky says, maintained the doctrine of universal 
brotherhood as distinctly as it was later maintained by 


' the Christian Church. Cicero said, ‘I prefer the most 


unjust peace to the most just war,’ and Virgil called war 
‘a cursed insanity.” 

But this onward movement was soon reversed. The 
very emperor who had established Christianity made it 
martial, and inscribed with the monogram of Christ the 
standard and seal of the imperial arms. It became more 
warlike still in its conflict with the Mohammedans, and 
the Arabian traditions tell of the 1700 battles fought 
in a period of forty years. But even these lose color of 
fierceness when compared to the sectarian wars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. By this time 
Spain had established the Holy Inquisition, and had 
sent out that solemn sanction of King Philip the Second 
which condemned the inhabitants of the Netherlands to 
death as heretics; in France it was eleven years before 
the massacre of Saint Bartholomew; Germany was 
shadowed by the coming calamity of the Thirty Years’ 
War; while in Great Britain Queen Elizabeth was in her 
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last days, proud and gifted, cold and cruel. The pre- 
vailing international gospel was that of Machiavelli in 
his ‘‘Prince’’; lying and treachery were the rule. 

In the very midst of this confusion and evil, in a na- 
tion where every man and child was under sentence of 
condemnation from its king, there was born a man who 
has done more perhaps than any one man for the cause 
of peace. Hugo Grotius, the father and founder of 
modern international law, was born at Delft, Holland, 
on Easter Day of 1853. 

At an early age he was known for his great precosity, 
at ten his Latin verses won the applause of scholars, 
and at twelve years of age he was admitted to the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. There he came under the influence 
of Joseph Scaliger, the scholar, who, together with the 
parents, saved this prodigy to the full development of 
his later powers. ‘The precosity of the youth bridged the 
chasm to the older scholar, and they became intimate 
and lasting friends. After the manner of his time, at 
fifteen years of age he held public disputations in mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and jurisprudence. The fame of 
Grotius spread far and wide. He was hailed as a prodigy 
at the University. But with this fame there came the 
danger that he might, after the customary learning of 
his day, be lost in the mazes of pedantry and useless 
scholarship. From this his sober sense and good judg- 
ment saved him. He determined to plunge into active 
life, and to this end he devoted himself for a time to the 
study of jurisprudence. 

His interest in this subject issued in his great work 
entitled ‘‘The Rights of War and Peace,” written for 
the most part while he was imprisoned in the castle of 
Loewenstein, where he had been confined for attempting 
to bring a reconciliation between the Calvinists and 
Lutherans of his day. ‘This consummate work upon the 
“rights of war and peace” was written in 1625, and, 
although placed upon the Roman Index, and condemned 
by the Inquisition, it was welcomed by scholars. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus is said to have slept with a copy of the 
Bible and this “Rights of War and Peace’ under his 
soldier’s pillow, and there is evidence that it did much to 
soften and ameliorate the policy of Cardinal Richelieu. 
It has taken its place among the great humanitarian 
books of the world. 

“The Rights of War and Peace,” written by this hero 
and martyr, stands at the foundation of our modern 
international law. As Dr. David Jayne Hill says in his 
introduction to a recent edition of the work, ‘‘It could 
not, of course, remain a permanent digest of international 
law, but it is the Book of Genesis which entitles its author 
to be considered the father of modern international 
jurisprudence.”’ 

The basic conception of the work is the essential inde- 
pendence and equality of all sovereign states, held to- 
gether by the conception of Eternal Justice. Grotius 
saw as the supreme court of all the world the heart and 
mind of universal humanity. He says that the only 
legitimate war is a war for justice, and quotes Cicero 
in saying that there are only two ways of ending a dispute, 
—hby discussion or by force. The latter is simply the 
manner of brute beasts, while the former alone is appro- 
priate to beings with reason. He states various ways 
by which disputes may be settled without war, and he 
arrives naturally at the idea of conferences or international 
arbitration. Especially, he says, are Christian kings 
and states bound to try this method of avoiding war. 

During his lifetime this friend of peace had the usual 
fate of prophets. For political activities Holland im- 
prisoned him and later exiled him. For long his great 
book went unnoticed by his countrymen. Even in death 
he was not allowed to rest in peace. As his coffin was 
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borne through the city of Rotterdam in 1645 stones were 
thrown at it by the prejudiced mob. But, while stoning 
_the body, they could not stone the spirit of the great 
martyr. His spirit still speaks to-day. His real monu- 
ment is in the Hague Court, and in the ideal of interna- 
tional justice to which the nations will yet turn in living 
witness to the constructive vision of Hugo Grotius. 


CARLYLE. 

For our second man of peace whom shall we name? 
I wish we might consider Leibnitz’ belief in peace, or 
Immanuel Kant’s, or Fichte’s. Among these great 
peace advocates we must mention Voltaire. John 
Morley says, “‘We can never honor Voltaire too long nor 
too deeply for this, since he was the first influential 
writer who deliberately placed war among the retrograde 


agencies and deliberately dwelt upon peaceful industry 


as the true life of nations. He said we hang the citizen 
who murders one man, and honor the ruler who murders 
a million.’”” Then there was our own Benjamin Franklin 
with his practical foresight and wisdom. In these days 
it is stimulating to recall his story of the angel who 
visited the earth and saw the fleets of Rodney and De 
Grasse in fateful combat. At sight of the waste and 
carnage the angel cried to his guide, ‘‘ Alas, you have 
brought me not to earth, but to hell; you have made a 
mistake.”’ ‘‘No,” replied the guide, “this is earth and 
these are men. Devils do not treat each other in this 
cruel manner.” 

Within our own time we have had the voice of the 
prophet for peace, a voice in fervor and intensity akin 
to that of the Hebrew prophet of old,—I mean the witness 
of Thomas Carlyle. He surely gives us the prophetic 
note of flaming sarcasm and derision of war, and the vision 
of that time when men shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks. He 
speaks for the modern world, yet with ancient fervor. 
He is not the prophet of the individual alone, but of 
society, and in him we have the foreshadowing of our 
modern concern for social welfare. I recall the picture 
of him which Ralph Waldo Emerson gives in his ‘‘ English 
Traits,’ recording Mr. Emerson’s first impression, which 
was to deepen into the finest of friendships. Mr. 
Emerson says: ‘‘I came from Edinburgh to the Highlands 
and at last arrived at Craigenputtock. It was a farm in 
Nithsdale, in the parish of Dunscore, sixteen miles dis- 
tant. No public coach ever passed near it, so I took a 
private carriage from the inn. I found the house amid 
desolate heathery hills, where the lonely scholar nourished 
his mighty heart. 

“He was tall and gaunt, with a cliff-like brow, self-pos- 
sessed, and holding his extraordinary powers of conversa- 
tion in easy command; clinging to his northern accent 
with evident relish; full of lively anecdote, and with a 
streaming humor, which floated everything before it. 
His talk playfully exalted the familiar objects. Few 
were the objects around him and lonely the man, ‘not 
a person to speak to within sixteen miles except the 
minister of Dunscore,’ so that books were necessarily his 
topics of conversation.” 

In this lonely prophet, as in most prophets, there was 
the element of sternness; there was the flaming intensity 
of emotion whose distribution we may at times ques- 
tion, but whose sincerity for human welfare we cannot 
doubt. Carlyle’s interest in humanity was deep and 
sincere, in witness whereof I would like to quote the 
passage upon the ‘Workhouse of St. Ives,’ and there 
is the wonderful passage upon the “Everlasting Yea” 
which shows the deep vein of the mystical running 
through this great modern prophet; but my purpose 
is to remind you of his word for peace. 
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He pointed out that might and right would differ 
frightfully from hour to hour, but give them centuries 
to try it in, and they are found in the end to be identical. 
He took pains to show us the net purport and upshot of 
war. “What, speaking in quite unofficial language,” he 
says, “is the net purport and upshot of war? ‘To my own 
knowledge, for example, there dwell and toil in the British 
village of Dumdrudge usually some five hundred souls. 
From these, by certain natural enemies of the French, 
there are successively selected during the French war 
thirty able-bodied men; Dumdrudge at her own expense 
has suckled and nursed them; she has not without 
difficulty and sorrow fed them up to manhood and 
even trained them to crafts so that one can weave, 
another build, another hammer, and the weakest can 
stand under thirty stone avoirdupois. Nevertheless, 
amid much weeping and swearing they are selected, 
and dressed in red, and shipped away at the public 
charge some two thousand miles and fed there till wanted. 
And now to the same spot come thirty similar French 
artisans from a French Dumdrudge in like manner wend- 
ing; till at length, after infinite effort, the two parties 
come into actual juxtaposition, and Thirty stands 
fronting Thirty each with a gun in his hand. Straight- 
way the word ‘Fire’ is given, and they blow the souls out 
of one another; and in place of sixty brisk craftsmen the 
world has sixty dead carcasses which it must bury and 
anon shed tears for. Had these men any quarrel? 
Busy as the devil is, not the smallest. ‘They lived far 
enough apart, were the entirest strangers, maybe, in 
so wide a universe; there was even unconsciously by 
commerce some mutual helpfulness between them. How 
then, simpleton? ‘Their Governors had fallen out, and 
instead of shooting one another had the cunning to make 
these poor blockheads shoot.” 


Davin STARR JORDAN. 


Hugo Grotius gives us the constructive view of the 
statesman with reference to war; Thomas Carlyle gives 
us the moral view of the prophet; the views converge and 
unite in condemnation of war. ‘The last generation has 
given us the scientist’s view of war, and no one is better 
qualified to represent this than David Starr Jordan, one 
of the leading biologists of this country. 

He finds the greatest arraignment of war not in the 
destruction of property, homes, libraries, museums, cathe- 
drals, nor in the waste of life and limb. He finds it 
written large in the loss of the blood and strength of a 
nation. More than training, climate, education, or ex- 
perience, “‘it is the blood of a nation which determines its 
history and the history of a nation determines its blood.” 
A people advances through vital selection of the best and 
strongest of that nation to be the fathers and grand- 
fathers of its people. If a nation sends forth the best 
she breeds to the battlefields, the second best will take 
their vacant places. The weak, frail, vicious, unthrifty 
will be left to propagate, and, in default of better, will 
have the land to themselves. ‘The future is with them. 
War, intolerance, persecution, indiscriminate charity, lax 
marriage laws,—these have been the forces which have 
made nations stationary and unprogressive. ‘These the 
scientist says were the secret of Rome’s fall. Spain for 
centuries sent forth the best she bred into the battle- 
fields until the time came when her physical strength and 
productivity were’ lowered and she fell to a second-rate 
power. In the Spanish-American War we did not fight 
with the real Spain, for she was only a shadow of herself. 
Napoleon shortened the stature of the French people two 


inches by choosing all the taller of his thirty million sub- 


jects to be sacrificed upon the battlefield. The fighting 
nation of to-day is the decadent nation of to-morrow. 
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We read it in the history of Rome, of Spain, of France. 
Military selection sacrifices the strongest and the bravest 
upon the battlefield, and leaves the weakest and most 
unfit to survive. Fifty years ago Charles Sumner said 
that “every ship that floats costs more than a well- 
endowed college, every sloop of war more than the 
largest library in the country’; but this we find is, after 
all, only the outward and external expense of war. Its 
greatest cost reaches down into the very blood and fibre 
of the nation, taking the life strength from the generations 
yet unborn, and robbing them of their birthright, a sound 
mind in a sound body. 

We are glad that through the centuries a few lonely 
voices have spoken out for peace and paid the price for 
their words often in loneliness and scorn. Hugo Grotius, 
imprisoned, exiled, stoned even after his death, left his 
constructive word and permanent influence for peace. 
He believed in the heart of humanity, and because -he 
did he thought that ultimately peace would prevail; and 
the austere, lonely Thomas Carlyle denounced war with 
the derision of a prophet seeing in it the consummation of 
foolishness and wrong; but the arraignment of war takes 
on a much deeper tone in the word of the modern scien- 
tist who reveals to us the figures of weakness, emaciation, 
imbecility, debauchery, which follow in the wake of war. 

As we look forward and hope for peace I remember 
these three men of peace, whose lines of thought merge 
together in a great new gospel of good will. Peace has 
been upon the way a good while, seen from afar and 
heralded. She will be in the world when swords shall 
flash no more. She belongs to the great hopes of men as 
they look forward to the time spoken of by Victor Hugo, 
“when war will be dead and animosity will be dead, but 
man will live.’ There will be but one country—the 
whole earth, and there will be but one hope—the whole 
heaven. . . 

Kansas City, Mo. 


The Leadership of Jesus. 


BY REV. ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 


We are profound believers in democracy and the free 
study and practice of religion, but, truly understood, 
democracy of all social orders is pre-eminently the mother 
of leaders. That free social order which does not know 
and appreciate the value of competent leadership is not 
democracy, but anarchy. Democracy believes in the 
contagion of character and the leaven of beneficent lead- 
ership. Its leaders are its life centres, and the greater 
and truer the leader, the fuller the life of the society he 
serves. 

In our democratic communion we own Jesus as our 
leader because he was the world’s first democrat. His 
declaration was that he came “not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister,” and to give his life for others. We 
would follow him not as slaves driven to obedience by 
the lash of authority, not as believers in the infallibility 
of his reported sayings or the Church which bears his 
name, but as his free and loving disciples who would 
learn from him the secret of disinterested service and 
unselfish love. We have other leaders within the Chris- 
tian fold whom we love and honor, but they also point to 
him as their inspiring guide and enlightening teacher. 

The matter of leadership and discipleship transcends 
all theories. The lesser is bound to look up to the greater, 
and smaller souls to gravitate toward greater souls. “He 
who has more soul than I conquers me.” ‘Those who 
refuse the leadership of Jesus, as a rule, follow some other 
leader. Many of the so-called “‘infidels’’—whatever this 
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term may mean—would follow Ingersoll or Spencer or 
Huxley; they would be led by some soul mightier than 
they. 

For a similar reason we would be called Christians. 
Christianity is our home and native land. The word 
“Christianity’’ has a richer meaning for us than the gen- 
eral term “religion,” just as the word “America” has a 
sweeter meaning to a true American than the expression 
“the habitable world”’ has. Nor do we feel like abandon- 
ing the designation “Christian” to that mass of super- 
stitious and ecclesiastical creeds and dogmas of which 
Jesus knew nothing, and which are foreign to the spirit 
of the New Testament. To us Christianity is not what 
has been cast in such philosophical moulds, but the light 
and leading of divine-human love, which is never too 
high for the lowly, nor too low for the wise and learned. 
Christianity, therefore, is that progressive, continuous 
revelation which is limited to the mentality of no one 
age, and is in the exclusive keeping of no one sect or 
creed. 

But why do we call Jesus Leader rather than Saviour, 
the title given him by the majority of Christians? The 
term ‘“‘saviour”’ as applied to Jesus is still used by some 
among us in an ethical rather than a dogmatic sense. 
Few of us, I believe, would object to this designation if it 
was understood to mean that by his example and teach- 
ing Jesus saves those who faithfully follow him from 
the thoughts and deeds which tend to corrupt and degrade, 
and leads them to the things that heal and build and 
ennoble the soul. But unfortunately the word ‘‘saviour”’ 
has been understood to mean that Jesus saves those who 
believe in the dogmas of his deity, miraculous birth, and 
vicarious atonement, from damnation hereafter, and that 
those who “believe not shall be damned.’ Now, in order 
to avoid this cruel doctrine, we prefer to call Jesus “leader” 
or “teacher”’ rather than “saviour.” 

It is needless to say that I respect all those who do 
sincerely and honestly hold such a view of “‘salvation,” so- 
called, and I have no doubt that by it many are encour- 
aged to face the vast unknown with confidence that the 
great ‘‘ Advocate” is there to save them from its hidden 
terrors. Like Paul, I rejoice in the preaching of Christ in 
whatever form. ‘The orthodox Christian preaches Christ, 
the liberal Christian preaches Christ. The Socialist, the 
Communist, the Theosophist, and others, preach Christ, 
each of them from a different viewpoint. In so far as 
Christ is preached by all of these as a spiritual or a social 
ideal, he is a help to all. But, as for me, I must confess 
that I do not know what all that is said about ‘“‘salvation”’ 
in a dogmatic sense means. If I ever feared the vast 
unknown, I do not remember it; and it seems to me that 
for a Christian to proclaim that God fills all time and 
space and then to fear the hereafter is a species of dis- 
loyalty. For a Christian to proclaim that God is love, 
that he loves us more than we can love our children, and 
then to suspect that he has set a trap for us somewhere 
in his universe into which we should surely fall without 
a saviour, is, to say the least, a huge contradiction. 

My thought of the hereafter is that of confidence and 
trust that he who has brought me here and wrought a 
thousand miracles in my body and soul will take care of 
the work of his hands hereafter. I ask for no advocate 
to save me from whatever my heavenly Father has for 
me. If Jesus and the other saints and seers of earth live 
hereafter as personalities, as I believe they do, they will 
surely be my friends and helpers in those higher spheres, as 
pace were the friends and helpers of men while on this 
earth. 

The vast unknown can have no terror for a true Uni- 
tarian Christian, because it is the many-mansioned house 
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of our divine Father. Amid the many changes and 
chances of my life, and in my frequent associations with 
pain and sorrow as a Christian minister, this thought has 
never deserted me. I have never stood by an open 
grave without this faith as my sustaining friend, and as 
I say, “Earth to earth, dust to dust,” I say also, “Life 
to life, spirit to spirit.” 

It is often said that Unitarian Christianity is a religion 
good enough to live by, but not to die by. I cannot see 
how a religion that is good to live by is not good to die 
by. A religion that is good to live by must be true, 
good, and beautiful. It must lead to personal purity, 
spiritual aspiration, and deeds of sacrificing love, all of 
which graces are certainly not lacking in the lives of true 
Unitarians. Now why should any one believe that what 
is true, good, and beautiful here is very likely to prove 
false, bad, and ugly hereafter? Is God such a deceiver 
that the truths and virtues which he gives us to live by in 
this world are destined to deceive us in the world to 
come? Is it possible that the divine graces which feed 
and beautify the soul in this earthly life will prove coun- 
terfeit as soon as we step over the threshold of another 
room in our Father’s house? 

No! We have too strong a faith in the sanity of the 
universe and the goodness of God to harbor such sus- 
picions. The best testimony to the truth and goodness 
of our faith is that it does away with the fear of death. 
It is a constant assurance that what is truth here will be 
a greater truth hereafter, that love here will be purer 
love in the great beyond, and the life to come will be the 
fulfilment of the present life. 

This is what the Christian faith and the leadership of 
Jesus mean to_us: trust in God and complete reliance 
upon his laws, courage in the face of danger, sacrificing 
love, and, in the hour of death, faith_and hope that ‘“‘this 
mortal shall put on immortality.” 

Boston, Mass. 


The Invisible. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


James Russell Lowell, in one of his finest poems, ‘The 
Cathedral,” says,— 
“The miracle fades out of history, 
But faith and wonder and the primal earth 
Are born into the world with every child.” 

What a pity that fading is such a slow process; that 
for so many centuries the faith and wonder of the ques- 
tioning child has been met with stories of a fallible God 
who cursed the creatures he had made, repenting that 
he had made them! No language could be smooth 
enough or tender enough to present such truth—if it 
were truth—as admirable or in any way helpful. To-day 
we must either doubt the clear-seeing of God or believe 
that the original plan is being perfectly carried out, 
death serving as helpfully as life. Life and death are 
hand in hand. With every earthly beginning an end 
is born, but who would have either noon or midnight 
eternal, either blossom or seed, youth or age? 

“Unreal knowledge I sometimes think worse than 
absolute ignorance,”” said George MacDonald. The 
unreal knowledge that has been passed along from 
generation to generation as the best to be had, when a 
hindrance to thought, is surely worse than absolute 
ignorance free to seek the truth. The fading of unreal 
knowledge has been wofully slow. A recent writer tells 
us, ‘A little while and we shall all be stiff and cold, like 
the grave where we soon shall sleep,” speaking as if 


soul and body were one and inseparable, our only hope 
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of a life beyond this the resurrection of both body and 
soul. Souls and bodies burned in stacks upon the 
battlefields of Europe, their ashes scattered to the winds, 
seem hardly resurrectible. The resurrection of the 
physical body, as knowledge, is as unreal as the burial 
of the soul. The immortal released from the mortal 
can no more return to it than can the eagle to the egg, 
or the oak to the acorn. With the fading of miracles 
there is a growing recognition of the wonderfulness of 
all life. No man’s worship should be cribbed in the 
belief of his fathers. In view of the unknown yet to be 
revealed we are all children. If all humanity thought 
of the Supreme Being as ‘‘Our Father,’’ we should have 
a better understanding of life and of ourselves. 

Soul and body are separate entities. A body may be 
clothed in rags, and the indwelling soul rich in charity 
and loving-kindness; or the body may be royally clothed, 
and the soul in the rags of ignorant, voluptuous content. 
The thinker may be out among the stars while that 
which we call “the man,” that which was made out of 
the dust of the earth and to be returned to it, is as in- 
different as the lounge upon which it is lying. Hand 
and eye and brain are as servile as pen, ink, and paper. 
A blow on the head and we lose consciousness, are 
pronounced “‘dead.’”” When weary we go to our bed 
and put consciousness aside as an encumbrance. 

The invisible and impalpable have been generally 
regarded as apart from ‘‘this life.” Late years, with 
an invisible power shooting carriages along the street, 
taking heavily loaded cars up hill and down, hither and 
yon, carrying messages across seas and around the world, 
there is no doubting the power or the presence of the 
invisible. Common sense has lifted its hat. 

In carrying messages around the world electricity is 
serving an invisible power greater than itself. Thought 
is mightier than electricity, and this greatest power 
is everywhere at hand, waiting to be called by whosoever 
will. It enters the humblest home and serves there as 
willingly as in the chamber of a king. It gives to him 
that asketh, lifts the veil for him who would see, and 
clears the steps for him who would climb. Thought is 
the child of the Infinite, and that which comes as answer 
to its questioning is the Father giving of himself. 

“We build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies,” 
but not without a Helper, if invisible, yet real. All 
our possessions are evidence of a generous giver. Evil is 
selfishness satisfied to be its own guide, and sooner or 
later consequent suffering shows its mistake. All lan- 
guages are as one to the Father, and thought throws as 
strong a light upon the evil as upon the good. 

Webster defines thought as “the exercise of the mind 
in any way except sense and perception.’’ ‘There being 
such urgent demand for sense and perception in business, 
politics, and the every day affairs of life, thought has been 
given small chance. The wonder is that a few in each 
generation have been able to step aside and think, 
giving the world results that seem unmistakable evi- 
dence of limitless resource. 

In our preferred education thought has been little 
needed. Mathematics and Latin call for sense and 
perception. Thought may sleep; and when a man has 
graduated from college with high honors he is inclined to 
let thought sleep on, sense and perception accepted as 
surer guides to prosperity. Prosperity holds our eyes 
to the track, and we must be satisfied ‘“‘to know by the 
shadow that the sun is shining.” 

‘With thought shut away human life has dashed along 
century after century, much as a brook might, against 
- such wrongs as war, the liquor evil, business selfishness, 
and the subjection of women. Let us be thankful that 
eS 
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the beliefs of the primal earth are now faded enough 
to show glimpses of fairer skies. 

Though one’s questioning is not always answered as im- 
mediately as he would have it, there is no reason for dis- 
couragement, but rather for larger hope. We are here 
for development, growth; patience and perseverance are 
heavenly qualities and may be needed in a life beyond 
this. What else is so clearly shown in our Father’s work? 


“ Heaven is not reached at a single bound,”’ 


but, though we must climb and climb, happiness im- 
measurable is waiting for the soul that has earned it. 
We must build the ladder by which we rise, but the 
wherewith for spiritual building, though invisible, is 
plentiful and within reach of every soul on the earth. 
Every one’s patience is tried and his kindness taxed. 
The starving beggar sharing his crust with another 
may be taking as sure a step upward and perhaps rising 
higher than can the millionaire giving of his unneeded 
riches. 

Time is a satisfying measure for the visible. Monu- 
ments may crumble and worlds end. ‘‘Soul resents such 
short-lived service.” The faith and wonder born into 
the world with every child feels with every added year 
a greater claim upon the largeness of eternity. 

St. JosEpH, Mo. 


Patriotism and Religion. 


Patriotism is a sacred reality. Each nation has a 
peculiar function to perform, which shall accord with 
the peculiar genius of its people, by rendering some 
adequate service to humanity. If each nation is true 
to its own capacities in serving, it is a chosen nation. 
This is what makes it worthy to be called a nation. 
It has its divine mission to perform. When it works 
out its functions, which do not interfere with nor make 
void the missions of other nations, it does its part in the 
processes of completing and civilizing the world. 

It is essential to the righteousness and peace of the 
world that nations be exalted. One must believe in 
their unity even as one does in the unity of the family. 
We shall have no peace in the world, and no righteous- 
ness, through the weakening of the spirit of patriotism 
in any nation. Only through growth of national ideals 
into accord with the highest right shall we maintain 
international peace. 

Here in America we should now recognize more clearly 
than ever that the soul of America isa moral and religious 
ideal. Our ideals of freedom and federation, our ideals 
of political and religious liberty, of the worth of human ~ 
life, of the sacredness of the individual, and of his oppor- 
tunity, are wholly in accord with the ideals of essential 
Christianity, of that ideal of democracy and of religion 
which is the inevitable outcome of the patriotism and 
religion of the Jewish people and which gained its greatest 
expression through the life and teaching of Jesus. 

It is this ideal which the nations are striving to make 
real, and especially this nation of ours, which now has 
its greatest opportunity to impress it on the world. 
This should be the patriotism of America and also pecul- 
iarly the religion of America. The Holy Spirit of God 
is expressed through this ideal, and the future shall give 
greater opportunity to fulfil it. y 

If we can hold this large conception of a patriotism 
which is religious and of a religion which shall be patriotic, 
we must recognize the fact that no nation can be truly 
great unless it render some great service to humanity. 
All its activities must find their ends in the one truth 
that the nation which is the servant of all is inevitably 
the greatest nation of all—Frederick M. Bennett. 
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Traverse all space, and number every star, 

There is no Past, so long as Books shall live! 

A disinterr’d Pompeii wakes again 

For him who seeks yon well; lost cities give 

Up their untarnish’d wonders, and the reign, 

Of Jove revives and Saturn:—at our will 

Rise dome and tower on Delphi’s sacred hill; 

Bloom Cimon’s trees in Academe;—along 

Leucadia’s headland sighs the Lesbian’s song; 

With Egypt’s Queen once more we sail the Nile, 

And learn how worlds are barter’d for a smile:— 

Rise up, ye walls, with gardens blooming o’er, 

Ope but that page—lo, Babylon once more. 
—Bulwer-Lytion, 


Vachel Lindsay. 


Vachel Lindsay! There is a new planet, 
surely! Don’t be repelled by his deliberate 
grotesquerié, his audacious use of onomat- 
opeeias, his humorous ‘‘stage directions’”’ 
for reading aloud; all these are used pur- 
posefully and effectively, and the writer 
knows what he is about, even though he 
is not always able to accomplish his purpose 
as well as in The Congo, which gives its 
name to this volume, published last autumn 
by Macmillan. His idea is to bring poetry 
back to its virginal status, as primarily some- 
thing read aloud, not read silently; with musi- 
cal effects accompanying, sometimes only 
rhythmic cadences, sometimes actually taking 
shape in tunes; and he frankly acknowledges 
a debt to ‘‘American vaudeville, where 
every line may be two-thirds spoken and 
one-third sung, the entire rendering, musical 
and elocutionary, depending upon the 
improvising power and sure instinct of the 
performer.” 

It sounds rather unpromising at first, 
I own; but to hear the poet himself chant 
his own verses, bringing out contrasted 
sounds with a lingering relish, swaying, 
poising, balancing, his face as expressive 
as a comedian’s, is a new experience, and 
a delightful one.’ I saw a brilliant company 
quite carried out of itself the other evening 
—grave college professors of both sexes, 
famous authors, and tired clergy, all as 
enthusiastic as the youngest school-girl 
there, over ‘The Santa Fe Trail,” a poem 
of automobiles, with its contrasted bass 
refrain :— 


“Ho for Kansas, land that restores us 
When houses choke us, and great books 
bore us! 
Sunrise Kansas, harvester’s Kansas, 
A million men have found you before us,” 


its imitative description of the motor- 
horns :-— 
“Hark to the calm-horn, balm-horn, psalm-- 
horn, 
Hark to the faint-horn, quaint-horn, saint- 
horn, 
Hark to the pace-horn, chase-horn, race- 
horn. 


And the holy veil of the dawn has gone. 

Swiftly the brazen car comes on. 

It burns in the East as the sunrise burns; 

I see great flashes where the far trail turns: 

Its eyes are lamps like the eyes of dragons, 

It drinks gasoline from big red flagons. 

Butting through the delicate mists of the 
morning, 

It comes like lightning, goes past roaring. 

It will hail all the wind-mills, taunting, 
ringing, 

Dodge the cyclones, 

Count the milestones, 

On through the ranges the prairie-dog tills, 
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Scooting past the7cattle on the thousand 


hills— 
Ho for the tear-horn, scare-horn, dare-horn, 
Ho for the gay-horn, bark-horn, bay-horn!”? 


its catalogue of place-names, whence the 
cars come, to be read ‘‘like a train-caller 
in a union depot,” the scholium tells us; 
and its burden of the bird-song in the hedge 


(the bird the old negro calls ‘jus’ Rachel- 
Jane’’):— 
“Love and life, 

Eternal youth— 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet, 

Dew and glory, 

Love and truth, 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet!” 


Born in Springfield, Ill, Mr. Lindsay 
exults in being one of Lincoln’s fellow- 
townsmen, with all that ought to mean. 
He studied at Hiram College, being, like 
Garfield, a member of the religious body 
known as “Disciples of Christ’; he was 
an anti-saloon lecturer (as witness his poem 
about “the red bar-tender’’), a Y. M. C. A. 
instructor, and a tramp, working and sing- 
ing his way from Illinois to the Pacific. And 
now, at thirty-six, he has been recognized in 
our great cities, and by distinguished men 
of letters abroad, as a true American poet. 

Read ‘‘Abraham Lincoln Walks at Mid- 
night,” ‘“‘A Curse for Kings,” ‘How a 
Little Girl Danced,’ ‘‘General William 
Booth Enters Heaven,” ‘‘The Traveller- 
Heart,” ‘‘The Lotus and the Rose,’ ‘‘ Dar- 
ling Daughter of Babylon,’’ and ‘Galahad, 
Knight Who Perished”’; and you will be 


grateful to me for telling you about him.— 


W. H. van Allen, in The Living Church. 


The Dictionary Habit. 


By the dictionary habit I mean the habit 
of digging in the dictionary for its good, juicy, 
nourishing, well-flavored roots,—not merely 
consulting it offhand for a cut-and-dried defi- 
nition. Fascinating glimpses into history, 
mythology, old-world tradition, the evolu- 
tion of manners and customs, are furnished 
by almost every page in that portly volume. 

The word ‘‘panic,” for instance, takes us 
back to golden Greece, when the blood of the 
votary wandering lonely on the mountain- 
tops might creep and curdle at a wild fleeting 
vision of the goat-god Pan,— 


“The curl 
Carved on the bearded cheek 
Amused at a mortal’s awe.”’ 


So “‘hector”’ brings before us Hector, the 
prince of Troy, with all the deathless magic 
of the Iliad; whereas our familiar “bully,” 
a word of similar meaning, is an offshoot of 
“‘bellow”’—essentially noisy and a blusterer. 

“Polite,” “polished,” “‘civil,” and ‘‘boor”’ 
all rest on the fundamental assumption that 
city life produces good manners, and rustic 
conditions their opposite. The word “‘court- 
ly” has a like derivation, as Milton reminds 
us in a majestic passage in “‘Comus,”’ while 
“barbarian”’ preserves the scornful wit of 
the Greeks, mimicking with ‘‘ Bar-bar-bar’”’ 
the speech of non-Greeks, hence barbarians! 

Perhaps our next neighbor in these’ days 
is a Croat or Croatian; one of the Slavic 
peoples from Southern Austria. Yet we 
should hardly connect the name with ‘‘cra- 
vat,” the cumbersome neck-cloth of our 
great-grandfathers’ time, without the aid of 
the dictionary. - 
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The word ‘‘assassin’”’ takes us back an- 
other five hundred years, to the borders of 
Persia, where a wild band of marauders, 
whose leader was known as the Old Man of the 
Mountains, were sent forth, maddened with 
hashish, on their errands of blood. ‘This 
fiery, wit-stealing hashish is a preparation of 
hemp; and in course of time the nickname 
“‘hashish-eaters’’ was modified and became 
our English ‘‘assassin.”’ 

“Imp” is a word of half-playful associa- 
tions whose history is very interesting. It 
meant originally a scion or graft, hence, by a 
natural metaphor, an offshoot or child. Then, 
since children are usually mischievous, it 
came to signify a mischievous child; and so, 
by easy stages, a little demon, yet always a 
rather lovable little demon! 

“Naive,” ‘“‘gentle,” “tawdry,” ‘‘atlas,’’ 
“pagan,” ‘‘heathen,” are a few of many 
words that boys and girls will enjoy digging 
up by the roots. And finally, to quote a 
pun-loving friend, how can you expect that 
a missionary will have any money, when the 
very word means one c(s)ent?—Dora Read 
Goodale, in Christian Endeavor World. 


Literature. 


THE CAMBRIDGE History OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Volumes X. and XI. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. New York. $2.50.—Volume 
XI. of the Cambridge Literature has much 
the same faults and virtues as earlier vol- 
umes. Many chapters deal with subjects 
not easily accessible without a large li- 
brary, and must be especially welcome for 
reference and for general knowledge to a 
multitude of students. Such chapters as 
“Political Writers and Speakers” (Thomas 
Paine, Charles James Fox, The Younger 
Pitt), ‘‘The Prosody of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” by Saintsbury, “Book Production and 
Distribution,” by Mr. H. G. Aldis, Secre- 
tary of the Cambridge University Library, 
“The Blue-Stockings,’’ by Mrs. Aldis, and 
“Children’s Books,’ are characteristic of 
the best work of this great history of Eng- 
lish Literature. We do not read the vol- 
ume with the greatest pleasure. Since it 
deals with the beginning of the romantic 
movement, we felt some right to expect 
that, as Pope might express it, “the style 
must seem an echo to the sense.” Such 
is not quite the case. Of the chapters 
which deal with great writers—Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Burke—that by M. Emile Legouis, 
Professor of English at the Sorbonne, is 
most readable. It should not surprise us, 
however, that the clearest and simplest of 
these chapters should be written by a 
Frenchman. The present writer has often 
contended that the present day in respect 
to English literature is very much like the 
age of Pope and Johnson, and that we are 
constantly in danger of committing the 
same faults as theirs. We are essentially 
prosaic and practical and yet not always 
in possession of the great truths, and, what 
amounts to the same thing, few great poets 
exist (apologies to Mr. Alfred Noyes and 
Mr. William Watson). Few great prose 
writers exist, but they are infinitely greater 
than our poets. Far too great a gap widens 
between our great scholars and our popular 
writers, almost to the extent of creating 
wholly distinct academic and popular schools; 
with this separation academic writers are ‘: 
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acer to lose the positive ideals of simplicity, 
natural quality, and general attractiveness. 
The English student of a special topic, also, 
too often forgets in his absorption that his 
readers are not equally absorbed, that they 
must be positively attracted to the subject. 
Too often, then, he exaggerates details; he 
lacks sense of proportion; he praises far 
beyond his merits the virtues of the writer 
whom he studies. It is not exaggeration to 
say that certain French writers, notably Jus- 
serand and Sainte-Beuve, and in this volume 
(to a lesser degree) M. Legouis, have a more 
catholic interpretation of literary criticism. 
“They do these things better in France,” said 
Sterne, and we make haste to agree with him. 
A supercilious critic of M. Legouis might ob- 
ject to his short sentences, abrupt phrases, 
perhaps even to the occasional felicities of ex- 
pression. He writes of the tales “Goody 
Blake” and ‘Simon Lee,” ‘Nothing can bet- 
ter show Wordsworth’s minute realism, how 
necessary it was to him to hold a little of 
Mother Earth within his fingers.’’ Such char- 
acterization is apt and brief, and not pon- 
derous. Would it be fair to say that this is 
average work in France, but in England the 
work of a select few? Of the other two 
chapters mentioned, that of Prof. Grierson 
on Burke is scholarly, but also readable, and 
free from the dulness of most research work 
in literature. It is unfortunate that even this 
good chapter begins with a sentence of ten 
lines, with no less than five topics: greatness 
in oratory, philosophic thought, parentage of 
mixed Irish and English blood, birth (1729) 
in family both Protestant and Catholic, 
division of Ireland between these two sects. 
The rest of the chapter is free from such faults, 
however. Mr. Vaughan’s chapter on Cole- 
ridge is readable, and equally free from 
pedantry. The great value of the Cambridge 
Literature must prove to be less in its lit- 
erary appeal to general readers than in its 
usefulness to students as a special class. 
The ‘“‘big stick’? has, to our great loss, not 
been used in its editorship. If the editor 
were sufficiently masterful, and the contribu- 
tors had sufficient Christian humility to 
undergo criticism, many changes might be 
effected which would result in wholesale 
rewritings. As it is, we must repeat that our 
greatest interest is in the more out-of-the- 
way subjects, such as the book trade, the 
children’s books, the other special subjects of 
all kinds, which prove most humane and 
serviceable. ‘ 
Volume X. Mr. Harold Child’s chapter 
on Fielding, although interesting, serves as a 
good example of what we were saying about 
special topics. Fielding is a subject to arouse 
enthusiasm in any student, but we need not 
agreejwith his statement (page 37), that 
Amelia is just as great work in its way as 
Tom Jones. If ordinary readers will not 
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read Amelia at all, and students do so only 
under compulsion, we cannot for a moment 
compare it with Tom Jones, which has at 
times been judged to be the greatest novel 
in the language. Again (page 39), he says, 
“Tn speaking of Smollett, we have to deal 
with a man of very different character from 
Fielding, though of scarcely less ability.” 
Can we speak of great ability in a novelist 
who does not command the interest of poster- 
ity? Tom Jones will endure for centuries yet. 
Mr. Vaughan’s chapter on Sterne, again, is 
a pleasing example of the freedom of plan of 
the Cambridge Literature. Mr. Vaughan may 
state his theories of Sterne’s position in the 
world of humor without reference to his col- 
leagues’ views, and we may read with interest, 
if not with conviction, his attempt to parallel 
Uncle Toby and Sancho Panza. Of Sterne’s 
debt to Burton, he makes light, to my sur- 
prise. Sterne’s plagiarism seems to be as 
essential to his character as his humor, even 
if not so interesting. Mr. Smith’s chapter 
on Johnson and Boswell is adequate; Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s chapter on Goldsmith more 
interesting. Personally, we regret that Mr. 
Saintsbury’s chapters on the lesser poets 
here and in Volume XI. do not give him 
the largest opportunity to appear at his 
best. 


Our KNOWLEDGE oF Curist. AN His- 
TORICAL APPROACH. By Lucius Hopkins 
Miller. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1 
net.—This treatise by the assistant professor 
of Biblical Instruction in Princeton Univer- 
sity should be very helpful and encouraging 
to those who are interested or troubled in 
reconciling the fiction and the fact which 
surrounds the life of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Very quietly, but skilfully, the author col- 
lects and weighs the evidence surrounding 
the life and teaching of Jesus, with the in- 
tent of rescuing the vital positions of ortho- 
doxy from the perils of these ‘‘days of 
change.”” How well he succeeds is for the 
reader to determine. ‘The author is appar- 
ently fully persuaded of the reasonableness 
of his conclusions, as from his viewpoint he 
ought to be, just as the reviewer from his 
viewpoint is not, as he ought not to be; but 
the book is well worth reading. 


THE LURE AND THE LORE OF TRAVEL. By 
Carl Vrooman and Julia Scott Vrooman. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.35 net. 
—This is an entertaining and really unique 
book about travel and life abroad, with a 
chapter devoted to Stevenson when that 
author was in San Francisco. ‘The book is 
made up of chapters written by one or the 
other of the joint authors, and the interest 
of the reader is carried about from Mr. 
Vrooman’s rather humorous account of his 
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chapter on the Assisi of Saint Francis and Sa- 
batier, by Mrs. Vrooman. ‘The authors dis- 
play a wide knowledge of their various sub- 
jects, weaving delightful sketches of persons 
and places into their work, and giving the 
reader glimpses of Europe often missed in 
books of this character. It is a book for the 
stay-at-home traveller. 


A CAPTAIN OF THE Kino. By Chester 
L. Saxby. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.00 net, $1.10 by mail.—The scenes of this 
story are placed in Palestine during the 
third decade of the Christian era, and the 
principal character is a young Arabian Jew, 
Padrash by name. The youth is full of the 
vision’ of the coming of the Messiah and of 
the part that he wishes to play in the drama 
of the return. The story leads us through 
all the events and vicissitudes of Padrash’s 
struggle to join the King until at length in 
great joy and pain he enters the ranks of 
those who by service and self-sacrifice find 
their reward in the blessing of the risen Christ. 


THE Days oF THE Swamp ANGEL. By 
Mary Hall Leonard. New York: The 
Neale Publishing Company.—This story of 
society and adventure in Charleston, S.C., 
during the Civil War is a passable narrative, 
but not one to inspire the reader with the 
real tragedy and romantic charm which hov- 
ered about the city, then a hot-bed of seces- 
sion. The material is well enough, but 
something is lacking in animation of nar- 
rative. 


THE CAUSE OF THE War. By Charles E. 
Jefferson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company.—Dr. Jefferson’s writing is always 
clear and convincing. ‘This brief treatise 
disposes of chance, fate, God, the peoples 
involved, and racial differences, as various 
possible causes for the Great War, and places 
the cause squarely upon the results of the 
teaching and practice of the philosophy that 
might makes right. 


Miscellaneous. 


The W. B. Clarke Co., 26 Tremont Street, 
Boston, have now on sale the attractive little 
booklet of poems by Mary L. Davenport, 
entitled A Gift at the Altar, which was 
recommended in these columns last year as 
worthy particular attention at Easter-time. 


FESTIVAL HYMNS, a little volume edited by Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney and containing hymns written by Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer, John Chadwick, William C. Gannett, 
Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, Julia Ward Howe, 
and others, for the annual meetings of the Free Religious 
Association. Sold, to close out the edition, at half sat 

bound, twenty-five cents, postpaid. Address Mrs. E. E. 


adventures with the French language to the | Marean, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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The Dome. 
An Easter Wonderment. 


BY OLIVER PENMARK. 


“Mother,” the little girlie said, 
“T hear a bluebird sing! 
The pussy-willows, 
Like tiny pillows, 
Push out each little fuzzy head, 
And all the world is Spring! 


“Mother, when all the growing things 
Wake up and know so clear 
That ’neath the sod 
Stirs Nature’s God,— 
And then the happy bluebird sings 
That Easter-time is near,— 


“Mother, who tells the bud and bird: 
Who tells them, mother dear? 
For surely, mother, 
Some way or other, 
Every growing thing has heard 
That Easter Day is here! 
So I'll just sing the hours away 
With joy, this happy Easter Day!” 


The Easter Sacrifice. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


“What are you going to have by way of 
an Easter hat this year?’’ asked Lucy Car- 
rington of Mabel Green, her especial friend. 
The two girls were walking home from school. 

“T don’t think I shall have my spring hat 
for two weeks after Easter,’’ said Mabel, 
with the slightest emphasis on the word 
“spring.” 

“Not have a new hat for Easter! Why I 
thought”— lLjcy spoke very warmly, and 
then stopped abruptly. 

Mabel laughed. 

“T do believe that you were going to say, 
‘I thought that was what Easter was for’!” 
she replied merrily. 

“T believe I was,’—Lucy joined in the 
laugh against herself,—‘‘but of course I know 
better. Easter stands for—for ’— 

“For the risen life,’’—Mabel’s face lighted 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘—for the burying of all the 
faults we can bury, and the looking beyond 
them. Some Christians believe more than 
others about this, but at least Easter stands 
for something to do with the soul—not 
clothes.” 

“When you come to Sunday-school with 
your lessons all pat, I sometimes envy you, 
having a minister for your father,’ remarked 
Lucy, “but if you have to have a kind of 
Sunday-school going on in your head all the 
time, I don’t know that I do.” 

Mabel smiled. 

“T’m afraid I’m not more Sunday-schooly 
than any of the rest of you,’”’ she answered, 
“but mother—not father, you see—has 
always reminded us that Easter and new 
clothes have no real connection.” 

“Oh, but they have!” cried Lucy. ‘“‘ Easter 
comes from a word—German, isn’t it?— 
that means spring!” 

“Oh, no,’”’ replied the more well-informed 
Mabel, ‘‘Easter comes from Eos, the rs 
It is Lent which means spring.’ 

“Socit As, 7 Lucy remembered, ‘‘but, even 
supposing there is no rule about it, I think 
it’s a kind of—of compliment to Easter to 
be fresh and nice and new for it.’ 

“Just so far as your new clothes mean 
that.’’ Mabel paused, for now she stood on 
her own doorstep. ‘“‘I daresay even mother 
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would agree with you. But when it comes 
to turning the church into a kind of 
emporium, there’s no compliment to Easter in 
that.” 

“N-no,” boreedl Lucy. 

“Won’t you come in?” 
hospitably. 

“No, dear, thank you. I’m to meet mother 
at Gray’s.”’ 

“To choose—spring clothes?”’ 

“Faster clothes,” laughed Lucy. She and 
Mabel always had a good-natured struggle 
for the last word. ‘‘Good-by.” 

But as she went on her way Lucy thought 
about Mabel’s words. She remembered that 
not only the minister, but some grown-ups 
to whom she listened when they came to 
take supper or dinner at her home, had spoken 
very seriously over the subject of “Easter 
clothes,” had deplored the turning of a relig- 
ious festival into a ‘‘spring exhibition.” 

She threw herself almost whole-heartedly 
into the choice of her spring suit and hat, 
and saw with satisfaction the purchase of 
gloves, hosiery, and shoes in accordance with 
the color scheme selected by herself and en- 
dorsed by her mother. 

“Til try not to think about them any 
more,’”’ she told herself as she went home. 
“One must have clothes, and what can be the 
harm of having them for Easter?” 

Joyce Grant and Isabel Wynne came 
round to see her that evening. They, like 
herself, had spent the afternoon in the buy- 
ing of spring raiment. To them Lucy re- 
tailed part of her talk with Mabel. 

“Oh, poor Mabel!” cried Joyce. ‘‘Don’t 
you know it’s Hobson’s choice with her? 
Her father’s salary is so small—ministers’ 
always are, it seems to me—that she is prob- 
ably going to wear her last year’s things till 
the summer sales begin. That’s what she 
generally does, and her mother, too.” 

“Tt seems a shame—because of course 
she’d like new Easter things as well as the 
rest of us,’’ chimed in Isabel. 

“Oh,”—Lucy was sincerely sorry for her 
friend,—‘‘ I—_I—-wish_ we could do some- 
thing.” 

“‘T don’t think the Greens would like it.” 
Joyce threw cold water on the project, at 
once. ‘‘They wouldn’t hear of a donation 
party, you remember.”’ 

“ Still,’ Mabel’s loyal friend said, 
one could do it nicely "— 

“Vou couldn’t offer Mr. or Mrs. Green 
anything so nicely that they’d like it,” 
Joyce declared positively. 

But Lucy, that night, took her mother into 
her confidence. Her mother talked the next 
day with Mrs. Grant, who called on Mrs. 
Wynne in the evening. Joyce opposed the 
suggestions resulting from these for a time, 
but yielded in the end. That is to say, she 
gladly contributed the time and small share 
of money asked of her, which in her case, 
as in theirs, involved sacrifice. Her convic- 
tions remained the same. 

“The man that’s led against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.’’ 

However, when she saw the box that the 
other girls were lovingly packing on Easter 
Eve, she said very warmly,— 

“T hope she'll like it!” 

“‘Hope’!”” Lucy said in high spirits. 
have no fear.” 

A coat and skirt of light tan cloth, a 
brown straw hat with buttercups, tan shoes 
and stockings and gloves, two dainty 
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handkerchiefs, and a fascinating little bouton- 
niére of buttercups filled the nice strong 
cardboard box. A delicate Easter card, 
bearing a spray of lilies on one side, and on 
the* other, ‘‘With love, from friends who 
wish you never to know they did this,” 
was enclosed in an envelope addressed to Miss 
Mabel Green. 

Mabel sat in her room on Easter Eve, 
rather tired. She had been helping busily 
in the decoration of the church, which was 
freshly clean, and fragrant with lilies sent by 
various members of the congregation. 

In spite of her talk about clothes having 
no connection with Easter, she looked a little. 
wistfully at her last year’s suit, which her 
mother had pressed that day. It was even 
more wistfully that she looked at her winter’s 
hat, the only one she possessed. Her last 
spring’s leghorn had done service for three 
summers, and could not be thought of again! 

“Mabel!” 

“Yes, mother.’’ 
stairs. 

“Here is a box for you—a big suit box.” 

Mabel ran down to the hall. The boy 
(specially instructed!) had gone. 

“What can it be? Who sent it? 
does it mean?” 

She carried the box into the shabby little 
dining-room, where her father was reading. 

“Oh, look—look! But who—who—why, 
who has dared?” 

The first irrepressible delight was suc- 
ceeded by wonder, the wonder by anger. 
None of her girl friends had counted on her 
quick perception. 

“T believe those girls have sent it. I 
don’t see how they dared! I’ve always told 
them that new clothes didn’t belong to Easter. 
Mother, I want to send them all back!” 

Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes shining 
with indignation. 

The mother stood very silent. She well 
understood the pride which dictated the 
words. 

Mr. Green pointed to the envelope. 
Mabel opened it. 

“Tt’s all printed—but I’m sure Lucy did 
it,’ she said. 

“Still, you can hardly assume that, when 
the sender says she—no, it’s they/—want 
you not to know. It’s very delicately done,” 
said Mrs. Green. If she had not known so 
well how hard accepting can sometimes be, 
she might have echoed her daughter’s senti- 
ments. As it was, she tried to soothe them. 

“T’'ll send it back to some one,” cried poor 
Mabel. 

“No, my dear.’ Her gentle father spoke 
with the immovable firmness of the gentle 
when set. ‘‘It was kindly meant—you must 
not fling kindness back in that way.” 

“T—I couldn’t wear them,”’ she protested. 

“T think you can. I think you can sacri- 
fice your pride, as they must have sacrificed 
some material thing,’’ he insisted. 

It was hard to do, but at last, after a long 
talk with her father, Mabel consented. Yet 
when the morning came and she put them all 
on it seemed as if the conflicting emotions 
would stifle her. She couldn’t help liking 
the new clothes, but to think the girls would 
be watching her to see how she looked in their 
gifts! 

Her father and mother said not a word, for. 
which she was thankful to them. As they 
went into church she saw Lucy, alone, at 
the end of her pew. She gave one quick glance 


She ran to the head of the 
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at Mabel, and then looked away—only to 
look back again, so eagerly, so almost plead- 
ingly, that all at once Mabel felt her pride 
thaw, in an appreciation of the affection which 
had prompted the offering. 
“T am glad we made the little sacrifice; 
didn’t she look lovely?’’ said Isabel. 
“Lovely—and she didn’t mind—she smiled, 
and I think she guessed,” added Lucy. 
“M’m,”’ said Joyce, ‘if you talk about 
making an Easter sacrifice, I rather think 
Mabel made the: greatest of us all!” 
Perhaps she had! But she went home, 
strangely softened, after making it, and sat 
down at the dinner-table more cheerfully 
than her father and mother had hoped she 
could. , 
“Tt’s nice that there’s kindness in the 
world,’”’ she remarked, and they smiled over 
her head. 


Seeds and Words. 


I dropped a seed beside a path, 

And went my busy way, 

Till chance or fate—I say not which— 
Led me, one summer day, 

Along the self-same path; and lo! 

A flower blooming there, 

As fair as eye hath looked upon, 

And sweet as it was fair. 


I dropped a sympathetic word, 
Nor stayed to watch it grow, 

For little tending’s needed, when 
The seed is good we sow; 

But once I met the man again, 
And by the gladsome way 

He took my hand I knew I sowed 
The best of seed that day. 


The Chocolate Bush. 


“Chocolates don’t grow on every bush!”’ 
teased father, slipping out of four pairs of 
hands that clung like burrs to his coat 
and his collar and his furry fingers. The 
children always pounced on him for a kiss 
when they saw him go whisking out of the 
door and trying to catch the car for the 
office. 

“Wouldn’t it be fun if they did!” giggled 
Marion, curling up in a corner of the 
sofa when he had got away from them. 


“Tike huckleberry bushes, you know! My! 
wouldn’t I like to ‘go berrying’!”’ 
“Wish’t I could!” said Connie. ‘‘We 


could make-believe a tree if we wanted to 
—an April-Fool tree. Let’s do it to-night 
—to father!” 

Every year when April-Fool’s Day came 
around they always had had some funny 
joke ‘‘on”’ father. Sometimes the joke was 
the other way, for mother helped them, and 
mother was the best fun in the world to 
help you think up little jokes that couldn’t 
hurt anybody. One year it was stuffed 
eggs in all the lunch-boxes—oh, if you could 
only have seen the rice and oatmeal ‘“‘stuff- 
ing” that flew all over the office when father 
opened his! It made the children giggle 
again to remember what he had said about 
it at supper-time. 

“Mother. would help us—let’s ask her!” 
cried the other children. ‘‘We could get a 
bush and fix it up with paper chocolates 
the way we made the paper oranges, you 
know, and tied them on. Mother can show 
us.” 

sob think it would be great fun,” said 
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mother. ‘You two boys go and find your 
bush—a good scraggly one, with lots of 
sharp twigs and thorny tips all over it. 
I'll show you why when you bring it.”’ 

““And what can we do, mother?”’ 

“Why, up in the garret, Connie, is a 
great heap of brown tissue-paper, in be- 
hind the big trunk where the boxes are. 
You can get some of that and take it down 
into the kitchen, and get Myra to let you 
smooth it out with a warm flatiron. On a 
shelf in my closet, Marion, you will find 
some bits of jeweller’s cotton, all colors. 
Here is some paste (or a drop of mucilage 
is just as good) to finish the chocolates 
with, and when you come back I’ll help 
you make a fine supper-table ornament.”’ 

“Don't they look just e-zactly like the 
candy ones!’’ admired Connie, as the soft 
brown balls grew under their fingers. Each 
one was stuffed tightly with cotton till the 
thin brown outside was plump and smooth 
and looked good enough to eat. A drop 
of paste on the under side made it nice and 
firm, with no edges showing. On some of 
them mother stuck a little snip of red paper 
to look like a bit of candied cherry. Others 
were topped with a piece of broken walnut. 

It did not take long to make them, and 
then there was the fun of sticking them 
on the tree. First, mother made a place 
in the middle of the table for the big green 
jardiniere, and filled it with nice white 
sand and stuck the bush in it. Next, they 
carefully pushed a paper ‘‘chocolate’’ on 
to every sharp little twig and thorn, till 
the scraggly thing looked as if it had blos- 
somed out with big brown berries. It was 
a beautiful bush, and almost made the 
children’s mouths water. 

“Tf it was only a really-and-truly!” 
signed Connie. 

“Then there wouldn’t be any April Fool 
to it!” returned Marion. ‘‘And it’s April- 
Fool Day, and somebody always has to be.” 

It must have been overhearing this that 
made mother think of turning the joke on 
them. A few minutes after, when they 
were busy over a game, she went to the 
telephone. All I can give you is what she 
said at her end of the line, but perhaps 
you can guess what the other person said, 
or part of it. 

“You—papa?”’ 

“You're going to be dreadfully’ April- 
fooled to-night!’’ 

“You know what you said when you 
went away—about chocolates growing on 
bushes?’”’ 


“Well, they’ve made a bush! Paper 


chocolates—stuffed with cotton. Under- 
stand?” 
“Um-huh! That would be fine. A 


pound would do nicely. Could you take 
off the paper ones and change them for 
real ones in ten or fifteen minutes? All 
right, I’ll get them singing round the piano 
or something. Come home early.” 

Now you can guess, can’t you? That 
was just what happened. When they 
were called out to supper, the candles were 
lighted and the children all stood with shin- 
ing eyes to see how father would look when 
he saw the chocolate bush, and especially 
how he would look when he tasted one of 
the chocolates. 

“You see they do grow on some bushes!” 
teased Marion. 


“T see!” said father. ‘‘First time I ever 
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saw such a bush in my life! Are they good 
to eat?” 

“Just try one!’’ screamed the children. 

“Fine!”’ said father, trying one obediently. 
“Have one yourself,” he urged politely, 
reaching one to Marion. ‘‘No?’’ as she drew 
back. ‘‘Why, they aren’t all for me, are 
they? This is delicious!’’ 

The children began to look doubtful. 
He didn’t seem to mind the cotton a bit, 
but kept on tasting. Mother looked on 
with twinkling eyes, but said nothing. 
Suddenly, the boys slyly reached out a 
hand and helped themselves to one apiece. 

“They’re real!” ‘‘They’re real!’ they 
cried out both together.  ‘‘It’s father fool- 
ing us! He’s changed the paper chocolates 
for real ones!’’"—Anna B. Bryant, in Zion’s 
Herald. 


Our Telegraph. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Always trying to be up to date, we chil- 
dren decided to have a telegraph line from 
our house to a neighbor’s, that we might 
send messages of new plays and places, or 
change some quickly, or on stormy days. So 
we secured two large spools, ran a wire 
through each one, wound each end around a 
nail with a big head, firmly driven into the 
outside window-sill of as nearly opposite win- 
dows as we could find, from the nursery of one 
to another house. We wished to be strictly 
private and not troublesome to any of the 
families. 

Then we got two or three balls of strong 
twine, ran it through one spool, tied pebbles 
to each end, then the best climber carried 
them over fences and across yards or gardens, 
and tossed them up to the opposite window; 
there chums caught them, ran them through 
their spool, and fastened the ends together. 
When all pulled smoothly and well, we made 
a small bag of ticking, which we tied on with 
the message inside, of as few words as possible, 
plainly printed. 

On rainy days we used a small bottle tied 
to the line, and also a bell which called atten- 
tion to the line when it hit the spool on the 
window-sill. Shorthand, typewriting, and 
stenography were unfamiliar at that time, 
and telegraphic signs or alphabet were be- 
yond the knowledge of children. 

We considered it all a serious business, and 
an important addition to our lives and amuse- 
ments. ‘Try it. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them, All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
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Kidder, Mrs. George T. Rice, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Grenerat SecRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Congress of Religious Liberals. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D., SECRETARY, 


1. 
THE HIGHER PATRIOTISM. 


The afternoon meeting was largely at- 
tended to listen to three addresses on ‘‘ The 
Higher Patriotism.” The first was by Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, D.D., of Boston, president 
of the Twentieth Century Club of that city. 
Dr. Dole dwelt on the misconceptions con- 
cerning what constituted patriotism. Love 
of one’s country, the land of one’s birth, is a 
natural and noble sentiment, but how 
shockingly often it is perverted! Others see 
in patriotism a controlling admiration for the 
common mind of one’s nation, her history, 


ancestry, traditions, customs, language, 
literature, institutions, and religion. But is 
there such a common sentiment? Is the 


German Socialist of the same mind as the 
Court and Junker party? What is the 
common mind of the hundred millions of 
people of mixed races, different colors, 
customs, and religions in the United States? 
Is not a man as good a patriot who is 
dissatisfied with his government as one who 
is for it right or wrong? A valid patriotism 
must be constituted out of a love of humanity. 
_ It is akin to religion and”belongs to a relig- 
ious philosophy of life. Hence it is uni- 
versal in its range and sympathies. It is 
based on mutual respect for the humanity 
to be found in all men. We like a man for 
his worth, not because he inhabits our 
country. The chief business of life is 
civilization, an essentially humane and 
spiritual concept. We must live together 
efficiently and helpfully, and give every 
child the opportunity for ampler life. Good 
will is the civilizing power; human service, 
our means of being friendly with all men. 
Civilization ascends from the individual to 
the family, to the group or neighborhood, 
to the community and the state. National- 
ism is no finer or holier than other forms of 
organization, particularly if it is abused for 
the privileged classes or militarism. To be 
a good citizen in America implies that one 
shall be friendly with all men. Méilitarism 
is only another word for barbarism. No 
nation, be it ever so strong or rich, can 
disobey or evade the everlasting law of 
righteousness, that, like gravitation, forever 
binds all men to serve one another and show 
each other good will. 

Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, showed how the efforts of mankind 
at the present time to keep the peace of the 
world had failed. Commercial prudence, 
statesmanship, armed preparation for war, 
and even superior virtue, had for the time 
failed. To keep the peace we need to re- 
consider our piety and our patriotism, and 
arrive at larger and clearer conceptions. 
We need a more intellectual, clear-sighted, 
rational religion in place of the old supersti- 
tious and mistaken ideas which have broken 
down so disastrously. We need a more 
rational patriotism in place of the old super- 
stitious notion of it, which inevitably leads 
to war. The oldest religion of man was 
animism, and it survives in the creeds of 
men to-day. Kipling’s ‘‘’Truce of the Bear”’ 
is the purest animism. Such a religion 
generates suspicion and hatred between 
nations and peoples. Justice to a nation 
demands that you should not consider it 
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as a being who hates or can be hated. A 
nation is a vast aggregation of people with 
varying sentiments and desires. It is not 
engaged in hating its fellow-men; it does not 
lie awake planning aggression upon them. 
I love my country, but that does not lead 
me to hate any other country. America is 
neutral to-day because, made up of two score 
nationalities, it becomes us to live together 
in peace at home and good will to all nations 
abroad. To break this neutrality for the 
sake of any nation would mean civil war. 
Let us pray for a nobler religion and a more 
exalted and inclusive patriotism. 

Edwin D. Mead of Boston, director of the 
World Peace Foundation, spoke of Tolstoi’s 
tract “Patriotism versus Christianity,” in 
which, in the light of recent history, he 
claimed that patriotism had ceased to be a 
virtue and become a crime, and stood more 
than anything else in the way of human 
brotherhood, the basic truth of Christianity. 
Howells declared in reply that there were no 
greater words than “‘ patriotism,” “ justice,” 
“honor,” and “ civilization.’”’” But Tolstoi’s 
seeming exaggeration was timely and needed. 
The common type of patriotism, the exag- 
gerated national pride, the extravagant 
national self-consciousness, the feeling of 
national self-assertion and rivalry, is opposed 
to a true Christianity. It is this perverted 
patriotism on which the autocracies and 
militarists of Europe have chiefly relied 
in their ambitions and plans—plans which 
lead at last to international anarchy like 
that we are witnessing to-day. We can 
only hope that, as slavery went out by 
emancipation, this terrible international 
anarchy will also go out in the purgatory or 
hell of war. But to make sure of this we 
must annihilate the false notion that a 
nation, any nation, is the ultimate end in 
political life; that humanity as a whole has 
no superior rights against it. It is this 
pernicious theory, backed by force, that has 
wrought the present trouble. It is this 
theory that must be destroyed. 

In the United States also this theory is 
upheld and taught the very children in the 
schools. It is identified with militarism; 
its symbols are chiefly the gun and drum. A 
Sunday-school paper contained ‘‘A Lesson 
in Patriotism,” and with a picture of an old 
gray-haired man showing a boy a gun. 
“‘What is patriotism?’’ asked a Washington 
school-teacher during the Spanish-American 
War. ‘Killing Spaniards,’’ was the reply. 
But a country worth saving is, as Lowell said, 
worth saving all the time, and the patriotic 
citizen very seldom has any occasion for 
the soldier’s duty. The philosopher Kant 
teaches that the peace movement and 
democracy go together, and lead inevitably 
to a family of nations where the various 
peoples would recognize themselves as co- 
operative brothers, and not as hostile enemies. 
Human history is utterly meaningless and 
inexplicable unless we are led through its 
mazes by the conviction that beneath all its 
struggle and rivalries there is working out a 
definite and divine purpose—the federation 
of the peoples of the earth, the brotherhood of 
man. ‘The tragedy of all this terrible struggle 
is that the Church itself has been such an 
upholder of a false patriotism. There is 
hardly a nation in Europe that worships 
anything above a tribal god to-day. Yet 
if there is any institution in the world that is 


bound by every principle of its charter to 
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be a great international institution it is 
surely the Christian Church. ‘“‘ I like to think 
of a better time coming when the spiritual 
forces of religion shall be superior to this 
tumult, lack of brotherhood, and false 
patriotism; when the Church shall become 
what it ought to be and help the nation also 
to realize its highest possibilities; when 
patriotism shall be truly the expression of 
the religion of Christ, and both Church and 
nation shall give the world a nobler, better, 
more brotherly and religious life.” 

It was felt by all present that the birthday 
of Washington and the opening of the 
congress could not have been celebrated in 
a more worthy and uplifting manner. 


INTERNATIONAL WARS AND WorLD PEACE. 


In the evening of the 22d inst. there was a 
fine audience to hear three addresses on War 
and Peace. Prof. J. Russell Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and a Friend, was 
the first speaker. ‘‘ The theory that to avoid 
war you must prepare for it is proved false 
by recent events. But the converse is also 
untrue. The United States has never been 
prepared for war and yet has plunged into 
it with the greatest gayety, trusting its po- 
tentional power to win the victory. ‘The 
lust for power lies at the bottom of the present 
rivalry, strife, and political anarchy. Within 
certain countries there is government; be- 
tween them and other countries there is prac- 
tically none, for there is no superior power 
to enforce rules, treaties, and the like. The 
hope for peace lies in the reasonable pre- 
sumption that nations, like individuals, will 
realize that for each to be the settler of his 
own disputes is intolerable. As it is now, 
the whole world is at the mercy of any one 
who chooses to go for conquest, just as 
in the Wild West some ‘bad man’ threatens 
to do so and so, and everybody must arm 
against him. Our county and State gov- 
ernment, when it comes, puts the ‘bad man’ 
in his place, and a fuller organization of the 
world government will put the bad nation 
in its place by the application of the peace 
idea. Meanwhile we must endeavor to effect 
a working arrangement. Let the United 
States offer to make alliance with those coun- 
tries that desire peace, such as England, 
France, Italy, Sweden, Denmark and Nor- 
way, Holland and Belgium. Probably 
Germany would think it wise to enter, es- 
pecially if relieved of the fear of Russia. 
The disputes and difficulties which might 
arise could be settled by arbitration. The 
first violator would be dealt with by the group 
of nations whose armies and navies would 
be at the call of the peace alliance. Indeed, 
military force would rarely be needed for this 
purpose. Economic pressure, refusal to 
have any dealings or intercourse with such 
a recalcitrant nation, would be sufficient to 
compel it to desist and behave itself. May 
our United States government be equal to 
present great opportunity and approach the 
other nations with some such practical sug- 
gestion.” 

Rev. Frederick Lynch, D.D., secretary of 
the Church Peace Union, and editor of 
Christian Work, referred to his experiences 
in Europe when the war first broke out, and 
the impressions he received. ‘“‘Any nation 
based on militarism will sooner or later be 
doomed to war. The civilization of Europe 
has been largely founded upon it for the 
past forty years, and there is danger that 
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our own may be. Americans are told that 
to become a world power and have part in 
the concert of nations we must have a great 
army and navy. And Japan, China, and 
India are coming to the same conclusion. 
Europe has been thinking in the terms of 
militarism century after century, with what 
tragic results we know. When I return to the 
United States and find here a group of people 
doing their best to have the United States 
fall into the footsteps of Germany, England, 
and France, and build up vast armies and 
navies, the system that has failed so dis- 
astrously in Europe, I wonder if these people 
have gone mad, if they are utterly blind and 
do not see by the lesson across the ocean what 
this system of armed force has done for the 
unfortunate nations that have followed it, 
and what it will inevitably do for us if we 
adopt it. Instead of arming against Japan 
let us devote some of these millions in be- 
stowing upon Japan new universities, libra- 
ries, and other benefactions, expressions of 
our good will. Nations living continually 
in deadly suspicion of each other—a suspicion 
bred of ignorance and false notions of what 
constitutes patriotism—will surely, sooner 
or later, be at war with each other. This 
mutual suspicion is a poisonous infection, a 
disease. It infects even Christian ministers 
and men of learning and science. There 
are men in our country engaged in sowing 
these seeds of hatred and engendering this 
evil atmosphere of international suspicion 
and hostility. Let us recognize and suppress 
them. Let us base our civilization on higher, 


nobler sentiments and become a power for | 


peace and good will among the nations.” 

Prof. Jay William Hudson, D.D., of the 
University of Missouri, and lecturer of the 
American Peace Society, closed the even- 
ing’s discussion. ‘‘What is the strongest 
argument against war? It is that it is not 
right. There is an economic and a biologic 
argument; but we are considering its moral 
aspects. It is the argument for righteous- 
ness with which we are concerned. Let us 
try to get before the American people these 
fundamental ideas: First, we ought to arrive 
at an age of reason which shall solve prob- 
lems in terms of rational procedure, of science, 
philosophy, and moral idealism. That is 
pre-eminently the American way, the way of 
deciding both national and international 
affairs in terms of rational, responsible 
democracy and by the method of arbitra- 
tion. 

“The causes of the European war were not 
rational; they did not have a difference 
that could not have been arbitrated in the 
beginning. We need a rational settlement 
of disputes, a willingness to submit them to 
arbitration, instead of race prejudice, inter- 
national suspicion and hatred, the gospel 
of force. Let America teach the warring 
nations a new morality, a new religion. 

“Secondly, America teaches that the unit 


of civilization is the individual. Let the 
individual come into his own. Give the 


average man his rights. Is he getting it in 
Europe to-day? Sherman said war was hell. 
It is worse than hell. To hell, according to 
the theologians, only the wicked go. But in 
war the innocent get punished most of all, 
the women and children, and the soldiers, who 
are not responsible for the war. Public 
opinion in Europe did not want the war. 
e Russians and British people did not want 
ght the Germans, nor the latter the 
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French. The individual welfare is sacri- 
ficed to the selfish aims or whims of the rulers 
and privileged classes. Only by international 
co-operation can the rights of individuals 
be assured. 

“Thirdly, it is a social individual whom 
America emphasizes. . His rights include 
the rights of every other individual, his 
social set includes all the sons and daughters 
of men, his national responsibilities have 
become international, as we see in America’s 
considerate treatment of Mexico. Finally, 
America believes in a cosmopolitan civiliza- 
tion and is the greatest example of it the 
world offers to-day. We have reached a 
cosmopolitan culture, a cosmopolitan race 
made up of all races of the earth. We do 
not believe that one race is better than 
another, that one civilization or form of 
culture has the right to superimpose itself 
on the world. If an ideal is worth while 
we do not ask whence it came. We open 
our minds to it. The mind of the nation is 
the melting-pot for all ideals and all culture. 
Let the races everywhere not keep separate, 
but get together. This is America’s message 
to the world. If the warring nations won’t 
get together, let the neutral ones—there 
are thirty-four of them—do so, in the spirit 
of good will and co-operation, and let the 
United States call them into conference 
for the restoration of peace and the new 
co-operative movement of mankind.” 


(To be continued.) 


Chicago Letter. 


The directors of the Western Unitarian 
Conference have accepted an invitation from 
Cincinnati to hold the annual meeting 
there May 18 to 20, 1915. 

The first Sunday in March being the 
eleventh anniversary of Mr. Hawley’s minis- 
try at Unity Church, he was remembered 
with floral pieces and flowers and numerous 
letters of appreciation, each society connected 
with the church contributing its share. This 
is all the more noteworthy, since many Uni- 
tarians East and West shook their heads 
on learning that Mr. Hawley had accepted 
this post, and said, “‘It is a hopeless task.” 
The society had sold its old church building, 
in which Robert Collyer had preached for so 
many years, and was holding its meetings 
in a hall at that time. That Mr. Hawley’s 
home looked like a conservatory on this first 
Sunday in March indicates that Unity 
Church is very much alive. 

The Unity Church Alliance, on the last 
Tuesday in March, listened to a most in- 
teresting account by Mrs. Mary Patten 
Hunter of her experience during Holy Week 
in Rome in 1914. This begins the Satur- 
day before Palm Sunday and lasts till Easter, 
and consists of a series of meetings and cere- 
monies very interesting and impressive. 
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Mrs. Hunter spent the months of September 
and October in England, assisting in caring 
for the Belgian refugees, translating their 
French into available English and helping in 
other ways. She says these Belgians will 
be cared for by charity, but will not be 
given work lest they crowd out of employ- 
ment the English laborer. Mrs: Hunter 
is a grand-daughter of William Patten, a 
devoted member of the First Unitarian 
Church in Roxbury. He lived in the his- 
toric ‘Snowdrop House,” so called because of 
the early spring flowers covering the terrace 
of the lawn. Another ancestor was John 
Williams, who rests in Copp’s Hill Burying- 
ground with his family. This reminds me 
to say that the chairman of the committee 
in charge of the Old Folks’ Concert at Unity 
Church, mentioned last month, was Mrs. 
Olivia Woodward Chamberlain, whose im- 
mediate ancestors belonged to the families 
of Ticknor, Curtis, Woodward of Boston, 
and Wheelock of Amherst fame, and, more 
remotely, Miles Standish. It is quite within 
the truth to say that there are more New 
England descendants in Chicago’ than in 
Boston. 

The course of Sunday afternoon pro- 
grammes known as “The Open Door” have 
closed for the season, after a fine series of 
programmes, largely musical. Every Sunday 
afternoon from three to five o’clock during 
the months of January, February, and March 
the Woman’s Club parlors are thrown open 
to girls and women who are too busy during 
the week to. attend concerts and lectures, 
usually homeless girls living in boarding and 
rooming houses. From two hundred to four 
hundred gather at these meetings and, as they 
say to their hostesses, “enjoy a pleasant, en- 
tertaining programme which we live over again 
and again during the week and anticipate 
in the future.” After two hours’ entertain- 
ment the committee of club members in 
charge serve a cup of tea—or coffee—with 
sandwiches to each guest as they group 
themselves together for a social hour. Many 
pleasant friendships have been formed dur- 
ing the many years of these ‘‘Open Door”’ 
meetings. 

The voters of Chicago are preparing for a 
battle royal over the election of mayor and 
city officials on April 6. There is little 
doubt as to the result, but even those who 
anticipate defeat are working to make as 
good a showing as possible. This is the 
first mayoralty election in which the women 
will take part, and that a good many of them 
are interested is shown by the number who 
turned out on the days for registration and 
at the primaries. There are several bond 
issues to be submitted to the voters, and the 
women are calling meetings of their different 
clubs and committees and asking experts and 
city and county officials to explain to them 
the needs of the bonds on one side and the 
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objection to them on the other. They al- 
ways aim to have both sides presented at 
each meeting. Many questions are being 
asked as to methods of issuing bonds and of 
paying the same, the reason for and per- 
centage of increase in taxes, questions in 
which they have hitherto taken but little in- 
terest. All these meetings are great educa- 
tors and do much to broaden the minds and 
enlarge the interests of the women, who take 
all this additional business most seriously. 
The Chicago Associate Alliance gave a 
luncheon at Unity Church, Saturday, March 
27, to entertain Miss Bancroft, president of 
the National Alliance, who was passing 
through the city from Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota to Urbana, Ill. About one hundred 
guests gathered about the well-spread tables, 
and later listened to an interesting, really 
brilliant address from the guest of honor. 
The enthusiasm of the speaker called forth 
a cordial response from the audience. ‘The 
president of the Alliance, Mrs. J. C. Long, 
was especially happy in her comments 
and introductions. Remarks were made by 
Mesdames Linn and Talbot, Rev. Messrs. 
Hawley and Smith, and others. Before 
and after the meeting, friends were at hand 
with their automobiles to show their guest 
a part of the park system, the University 
grounds, and other places of interest. It is 
a pleasure to entertain so appreciative and 
responsive a guest. F. Le B. 


The Trip to California. 


Some weeks ago Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
president of the General Conference, sent 
a letter to the chairmen of Unitarian parish 
boards, suggesting that, in accordance with 
article 8 of the Conference by-laws, churches 
should send their ministers to the session in 
San Francisco next August. Among a 
number of replies to this letter the following 
contains a suggestion of some interest. It 
comes from a parish in the middle West, 
and states a situation which must also 
prevail in other churches. 


Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., 

Dear Sir,—Your letter in regard to the 
General Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches was received some time 
ago. We would like very much to have our 
minister go to San Francisco, but it will 
take all that we can get together to pay the 
salary and other expenses. Our minister and 
his wife are well liked here, and we consider 
ourselves fortunate in having them with us. 
It would be of great benefit to him to go to 
San Francisco, and, as you say, to us also. 
Would not some of the wealthy churches 
be glad to pay his expenses, and possibly 
those of other men who are ministering to 
struggling churches? 


This suggestion, if it were to be carried out, 
would be a double missionary effort, fruitful 
both in the parish from which ministers were 
sent and at the Conference in San Francisco 
as well, 


For Kingston, Jamaica. 


The Unitarian Mission, conducted by Rev. 
E. Ethelred Brown, colored, a graduate of the 
Meadville Theological School, at Kingston, 
the capital of the island of Jamaica, has been 
transferred to the care of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Department of the American Unitarian 
Association. Mr. Brown has laid the foun- 
dation of a new concrete church edifice in a 
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suburb of the city as yet without church 
facilities, and is eagerly awaiting aid from 
our churches to enable him to rear the super- 
structure and house his flock. A Unitarian 
clergyman from Great Britain, Rev. George 
B. Stallworthy, now visiting the island, 
laid the corner-stone, the mayor of Kingston 
presiding and making encouraging remarks. 
The site was a gift, and the American Uni- 
tarians contributed $600 toward the edifice. 
$600 more is required to complete the work. 

The congregation consists mainly of work- 
ing people. Mr. Brown, assisted by his 
devoted wife and daughter, is making an 
excellent impression in his native island. He 
holds Sunday services in Kingston as well as 
at the suburb of Whitfield, and hopes to 
create a church in the capital also before 
long. A man of real ability, of scholarly 
tastes, refinement and religious zeal, his 
ministry should appeal to Unitarians of the 
United States whose fathers and mothers 
were so prominent in the work of emanci- 
pating and uplifting the negro population 
half a century and more ago. Nowhere on 
the face of the earth does the negro enjoy 
more freedom, social and political equality 
and opportunity, or make more progress, 
than in Jamaica. To add a rational, spiritual, 
and practical religion to the redeeming forces 
of the ninety per cent. negroes of that beau- 
tiful and fertile island is for the Unitarians 
of America a privilege and an opportunity. 
Rev. C. W. Wendte will be grateful for any 
contributions to send Mr. Brown in support 
of his work. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


A Timely Book on the Resurrection. 


BY WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


At this time in the year we are confronted 
with the question of the resurrection and the 
life eternal. Whatever may be any one’s 
personal attitude toward the matter, its im- 
portance cannot be ignored. ‘The fact that 
but for the belief of certain persons living 
in Palestine in the first century, that Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom they had seen crucified, 
was nevertheless alive, there would in all 
probability have been no Christian Church, 
is enough to justify a careful and unbiassed 
study of the subject. When we add to this 
the fact that that belief has been at least 
one animating cause of Christianity’s success 
in conquering the western world, perhaps 
the chief cause, we find added reason for 
such study. 

What is here involved is not the general 
question of the immortal life, but specifically 
the question of the resurrection of Jesus. 
As Dr. Martineau points out, the Christian 
Church has argued from the specific instance 
to the general faith,—because he lives we shall 
live also. Modern speculation prefers the 
other approach. It raises first the general 
question of continuing life, and then decides 
for or against this or any other particular 
instance as the case may be. Whether the 
Church’s method appeals to us now or not, it 
yet remains true that the alleged resurrec- 
tion of Jesus from the dead is a question that 
justifies profound study. 

The first step in such a study is, obviously, 
a critical examination of the Scriptural evi- 
dence. What say the Gospels and the Epistles 
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‘on this subject? Although this is a distinctly 


technical problem, to be settled, one would 
suppose, by the cold and exact science of 
Biblical criticism, it remains true that theo- 
logical prepossessions have distinctly and un- 
fortunately affected students and writers 
upon this subject. Liberals in religion have 
inclined to ignore such studies as scholars 
have made, for this reason. It is therefore 
especially interesting and encouraging to 
find a thoroughly scientific study of the New 
Testament evidences of the resurrection of 
Jesus made by a scholar in our own ranks. 
For such a scholar pursues his course un- 
hampered by the two necessities others might 
feel pressing upon them,—on the one hand to 
establish the reliability of the Biblical evi- 
dence, and on the other hand to establish 
the proof of the resurrection. 

“The Resurrection in the New Testament,” 
by Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of the Meadville 
Theological School, is the book for which 
we have been looking. Although it has been 
on the market three or four years, it is not 
yet as widely known among us as it should 
be. Prof. Bowen’s lectures at the Isles of 
Shoals and at Meadville before our summer 
institutes have won him many admiring 
friends. His lucid English, his persuasive 
argument, his catholic and irenic temper, 
and, most of all, his spiritual warmth, have 
conspired to make his lectures at these gath- 
erings most notable and helpful to those who 
have heard him. After hearing him, many 
have inquired whether he would not print 
his lectures for their further study and for 
the help of others. Prof. Bowen’s modesty 
has restrained him from advertising the fact 
that much of the material so used was already 
in print, in the book to which reference has 
just been made. ‘This book is published by 
Putnam’s and sells at $1.75 net. By special 
arrangement, a number of copies have been 
put on sale at our denominational Head- 
quarters at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, at the 
reduced price of $1.50 delivered. ‘Those 
who wish to know what scholarship has to 
say about the New Testament evidences as to 
the actual resurrection of Jesus will find it 
here clearly and fairly stated. A careful 
reading of Prof. Bowen’s book will serve to 
clarify one’s knowledge of the Biblical narra- 
tive. Abraham Lincoln used to say that the 
first step toward refuting an opponent’s 
argument is to understand it and to re- 
state it as strongly as he could do it. Prof. 
Bowen has here done fullest justice to the 
evangelical argument for the resurrection of 
Jesus. As a help to a fair understanding of 
that belief and as a basis for what some of 
us feel to be a higher faith, this book is a 
genuine contribution. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


$30,000 by 1916! 


We have written the following appeal to a 
number of our Unitarian friends, hoping 
for their interest and co-operation :— 

“Our cause is, we believe, nothing more or 
less than the future of Unitarianism among 
the present and coming younger generations. 
In these days of sensationalism, can any 
cause be more urgent than that which seeks 
to inculcate into the hearts of our future 


men and women the passion for truth, the 
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desire to worship, and the willingness to 
serve? We need the optimist at the present 
time: the young person is always an opti- 
mist. We need to be liberal: the keynote of 
Unitarianism is liberality. But we need 
to make these qualities enthusiastic and 
persistent. 

“Tt is just this which the Young People’s 
Religious Union with your help can ac- 
complish. What will you give to assist 
us in reaching out to all the thousands of 


- eager young people the country over, poten- 


tially Unitarians, the privileges of our fellow- 
ship, and thus teuch them with this yearning 
for truth? 

“The amount we have set our hearts on will 
enable us to do this. ‘The principal of the 
fund will not be used.. The income will pay 
the salary and travelling expenses of a field 
agent, whose duty it will be to stir up 
dormant organizations, create new unions, 
and increase the membership of our de- 
nomination. We are incorporated, we have 
been in existence eighteen years, and we 
are anxious to do our part in this great 
republic by laying the foundations of the 
coming church, but we lack the funds with 
which to do it. Can any cause be greater 
than this? May we not hope that you will 
show your loyalty by sending us your pledge 
soon?” 

SANFORD BATEs, 
President. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Quiet Day meeting for ministers will 
be held this year in the Second Church, 
Boston, Beacon Street and Audubon Road, 
on Tuesday, April 27. The sermon will be 
preached by Rev. William C. Gannett, D.D. 


The Cambridge Association meets April 12, 
at 12 mM., 16 Lawson Road, Winchester, 
Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, Ph.D., host. Subject 
of paper: ‘“‘The Universe as a Machine.”’ 
Thirty-five minutes’ ride from Sullivan 
Square to Lawson Road. 


The regular meeting of the Conference of 
Alliance Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, April 5, 1915, at 10.30 
AM. Subject: ‘“‘A Message from a Far 
Country.” Speaker, Miss Edith G. Pecker. 
Presiding officer, Mrs. George T. Rice. 


On Easter Monday at 8 p.m. Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes will give an illustrated lecture 
on “Robert Collyer and his English Home”’ 
at the church of the Third Religious Society 
in Dorchester. Mr. Holmes went through 
this country two years ago, and took the 
pictures himself, and gathered many interest- 
ing facts concerning the early life of Dr. 
Collyer. An admission fee will be charged 
for the benefit of the Women’s Alliance. 


The last week-day service of the season in 
King’s Chapel will be the musical service 
next Saturday, April 3. Mr. Malcolm Lang, 
the organist of the Chapel, will be assisted 
by Mr. A. E, Prescott, who will sing a solo. 
The Good Friday service to-morrow, which 
will consist of Morning Prayer with ser- 
mon by Rev. Sydney B. Snow, associate 
‘minister of the Chapel, will be held at 
11.30AM. This hour is selected for the con- 
venience of those accustomed to attend at 
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sermon. 
Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Roslindale Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Charles W. Casson: On Sun- 
day morning, March 21, fifty-five new mem- 
bers were given the right hand of fellowship, 
making a total of fifty-eight received for the 
year. At the annual meeting a week before 
the society was shown to be in a most flour- 
ishing condition. In the church treasury and 
in all affiliated societies there were sub- 
stantial financial balances. The debt on the 
church property has been paid off, and plans 
are under way for the erection of a com- 
modious parish hall. The need for this has 
been shown in the fact that the present 
vestry is wholly inadequate for parish pur- 
poses, on numerous occasions it being unable 
to accommodate all who desired to be present. 
Congregations have largely increased during 
the year. On the first Sunday evening of 
the month Mr. Casson has given a series on 
“Great Religious Questions viewed in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge,’’ which has 
aroused much interest and attracted congre- 
gations which have filled the church. 
Pledges for church support for next year 
were almost doubled, the fact finding prac- 
tical sequence in the appropriation for min- 
ister’s salary. During the year the church 
has been thoroughly organized in every de- 
partment. The Women’s Alliance reached a 
record membership of 162, and raised about 
$800. The Men’s Club, started early in 
March of this year, has a membership of 107, 
and promises to reach its limit of 125 by the 
April meeting. The Parish Union, with a 
working membership of 188, has held monthly 
social evenings with great success. The 
efficient calling committee in connection with 
The Alliance has made nearly 500 calls during 
the year. The Unity Club of young people 
has had a varied programme of social, edu- 
cational, and religious meetings. The Sun- 
day-school has nearly doubled its attendance, 
and has reached the limit of its effectiveness 
with its present teaching force and vestry 
accommodations. Two boys’ clubs have 
been organized and carried on with much 
success, with monthly business meetings and 
fortnightly hikes. The Wampatuck Camp 
Fire Girls were organized by Mrs. Casson, 
who is their guardian, and has proved of 
wonderful interest. Its last enterprise wasa 
play which netted over $75 for the Longfel- 
low Scholarship Fund. A lLend-a-Hand 
Club cares for the younger girls. Mr. Cas- 
son’s Emerson class in connection with the 
Sunday-school has a membership of thirty 
young people, who are much interested in the 
class discussions. The people of the church 
are looking forward with enthusiasm to the 
greater success of the coming year. It is felt 
that with an adequate equipment any 
achievement is possible. 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—Third Congrega- 
tional Society (All Souls’): Rev. John 
Boynton Wilson Day was installed minister 
on Tuesday evening, March 23. ‘The service 
was largely attended by Greenfield people 
and by delegates to the Connecticut Valley 
Conference held on Wednesday. Rev. 
Samuel R. Maxwell of the Second Church of 
Boston, formerly pastor of All Souls’ Church, 
conducted the service of installation, and 
prayer was offered by Rev. Richard E. 
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Birks of Montague. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, delivered the sermon. ‘The greeting 
of the Conference was extended by Rev. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach of the First Unitarian 
Church of Hartford. Rev. Charles W. 
Merriam of the Second Congregational 
Church of Greenfield, extended to Mr. Day 
the greetings of the churches in Greenfield. 
He referred to the fact that for the second 
time during his pastorate he was extending 
the greetings of the religious community of 
the town to a new pastor of All Souls’ Church. 
In an able manner he reviewed the situation in 
Franklin County, in the town, and in the 
churches of Greenfield with which a minister 
has to deal, and held out to the new pastor 
of All Souls’ the cordial welcome of the other 
religious workers in the town. ‘The installa- 
tion concluded with a brief prayer by Mr. 
Day, and the benediction. 


GREEN Harsor, Mass.—Grace Chapel, 
Rev. George L. Mason: The Sunday-school 
has had a good attendance this winter and 
the interest has kept up well. The Alliance 
has decided upon Wednesday and Thursday, 


Marriages, 


At Billerica, Mass., March 24, by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, William Clark Chamberlain of Newbury, Vt., 
and Neva, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ira O. Ricker of 


Billerica, 
Deaths. 


~PARSONS.—In this city, March 18, Clara Prentiss 
Parsons of Belfast, Me., daughter of the late Solomon 
Parsons of Bangor. 


MRS. LUCY C. BALDWIN. 


Mrs. Lucy C., widow of Josephus Baldwin, entered the 
Higher Life on February 17, at her home 4o Berkeley 
Street, Nashua, N.H., at an advanced age. Brought up 
in the Orthodox faith, her struggle to find the light ended 
in her becoming, in 1875, a loyal member of the Unitarian 
church in this city. About five years later she subscribed 
to the Christian Register, which she has had ever since. 
She was a woman with an unusual mind, a fine character, 
and a charming personality; and was a friend, in the truest 
sense of the word, to all who knew her. 

May the memory of her long and useful life be an inspi- 
ration to the children and grandchildren who remain to 
mourn her loss. K. S. A. 

Nasava, N.H. 


Fifty-seventh Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
lete equipment for city and out-of- 
mete sarvinele Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. i 
aoe Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


HOME SEEKER. 
derly or invalid lady may find a home in a pleasant 
non pared village with a wi who needs to add to her 
income. House has furnace and electric lights. Con- 
venient to steam and electric cars. Address “S. A.” office 
Christian Register. 


Fom= COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, s| 4rooms, resident 
hysician. « SarajE. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue toro M. 

Boston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 
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August 11 and 12, as the dates for the 
annual fair. Contributions may be sent 
to Mrs. L. M. Peterson, secretary, who will 
acknowledge receipt. ‘The fair supper will 
be held Wednesday, July 14, a month 
before the fair, the receipts to be included with 
those of the fair. The parsonage repair fund 
now amounts to about seventy-five dollars, 
which has been placed on interest in a 
Plymouth bank. 


Mariporo, Mass.—Second Parish, Rev. 
Samuel Bastin Nobbs: The annual meet- 
ing of the parish occurred on March 17. 
The date also nearly synchronized with the 
end of the first year of the present pastorate. 
Many encouraging facts were noted. The 
financial condition was satisfactory. In 
spite of large sums spent upon the church 
and parsonage property, there was practically 
no deficit. The parish had contributed to 
several good causes during the year, and 
also doubled its offering to the mission work 
of the American Unitarian Association. The 
parish voted a substantial addition to the 
minister’s salary. The attendance upon all 
of the services has steadily grown—espe- 
cially during the last three months. The 
church building has sometimes been crowded, 
even to the point of turning people away. 
The people seem to be increasingly interested 
in‘ religion. ‘The Sunday-school has shared 
in the growth. There are several new classes, 
and since last fall the attendance has doubled. 
There is a Men’s Club, a branch of the Lay- 
men’s League, which has started well and 
gives promise of useful work for church and 
city. The ladies’ society, which for many 
years filled a large place in parish life, has 
united with The Alliance, and is becoming 
identified with the mission work of that 
body, and is not diminishing its interest 
in the tasks which formerly claimed its ser- 
vices. Its monthly suppers and entertain- 
ments are real parish reunions. It is not 
uncommon for the numbers who attend to 
fill the vestry completely. These are hopeful 
signs. One may echo the wish expressed in 
the Register by Mr. Horner of Attleboro two 
weeks ago, that we had some one who could 
visit our Unitarian parishes and preach a 
real evangel. One fact stands out in the 
church life, viz., that while this society has 
had fine entertainments, and large numbers 
have attended them, yet by far the largest 
gatherings of the year have been to worship 
and to hear a religious message. It also 
appears that the sermons which seemed to 
meet the wants of the people were those which 
summoned to right living and service, and 
affirmations of faith and of grounds of hope 
in God, and appeals to the spirit and teaching 
of Jesus have been more effective than any 
others. If the evidences in the life of this 
parish are matched elsewhere, they indicate 
that our people have ceased to care about 
negations; they care for a faith which will 
stay them up; and they are beginning to 
care about the spread of the free gospel of 
Jesus more than they did in years gone by. 


Norra Easton, Mass.—Unity Church, 
Rev. William L. Chaffin, Rev. Fred R. Lewis: 
The annual report of the executive, pub- 
lished as a neat pamphlet, contains the 
first report of the new minister, Mr. Lewis, 
who holds, he says, ‘‘the old-fashioned view 
that the minister’s strength should go into 
his conduct of public worship and into an 
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intimate personal touch with his people 
through calling.’ He believes that, if the 
spiritual life of the church is healthy, its 
other problems will solve themselves auto- 
matically. Yet, while the temporalities 
of the church are not primarily the minister’s 
affairs, they are the inevitable expression 
of its spiritual condition, and Mr. Lewis 
considers them as the thermometer by 
which to gauge his real service to the church 
and the real interest in religion. 


Orrawa, Canapa.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. C. T. S. Bullock: For eight consecutive 
Sundays the pastor has. delivered addresses 
in the evening on the nations at war. These 
addresses have been illustrated with stereop- 
ticon slides, the extra expense incurred being 
more than covered by the increased contribu- 
tions in the regular “‘offering.’’ In tracing 
the early history of the countries involved 
an excellent opportunity was given for show- 
ing the part of the Unitarian church in the 
story of the past, especially when dealing with 
Hungary and with the ‘Near East.” In 
the story of Belgium and Holland it was pos- 
sible to introduce the effect of diverse relig- 
ious thought upon two adjacent peoples. On 
the 21st inst. we had a half-hour’s talk from 
the Hon. Curtis Guild, who was in Ottawa 
as the guest and speaker of the Canadian 
Club. In tabloid form most deliciously con- 
fectioned he gave us*the story of Unitarian- 
ism, delightfully summing up, all uncon- 
sciously, the things that had been brought out 
in the several different addresses. For April 
there will be illustrated addresses on ‘‘The 
Saloon Keepers’ Ledger’’—the debit sheet 
against health, crime, poverty. 


SPOKANE, WasH.—The First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. John H. Dietrich: Any one 
who thinks that Unitarianism is an unpopular 
religion, and is accustomed to attend a Uni- 
tarian church where the minister is always 
apologizing for the size of the congregation, 
ought to drop into the Auditorium Theatre in 
Spokane some Sunday morning and hear Mr. 
Dietrich address at least twelve hundred 
eager listeners. The growth of this society 
is sure evidence that a common-sense religion 
compels attention when presented in a force- 
fulway. ‘Three years ago Mr. Dietrich came 
here and began his work with an average au- 
dience of forty or fifty, and the church had 
been doing business regularly for twenty- 
five years. His audiences steadily increased 
until they forced him out of the church build- 
ing into the largest theatre in the city. The 
reason for his success was summed up on 
this occasion in an editorial of the Spokes- 
man-Review as follows: ‘‘The statement that 
the Unitarian church will hereafter hold its 
services on Sunday mornings in the Audito- 
rium, on account of the present building being 
too small for the audiences there, affords 
gratifying evidence of local appreciation for 
solid thinking and forceful finely-phrased 
expression. Mr. Dietrich, minister of the 
church, has been giving series of addresses, 
first on modern prophets, such as Carlyle, 
and then on political and social subjects 
connected with and suggested by the war. 
They are meaty and rewarding. The listener 
who gives them the close attention that is 
their due, and that they necessitate, goes 
away enriched and invigorated. ... . This 
success contains a hint for all preachers. It 
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is that they give their espana the 
strongest thought and the finest diction of 
which they are capable.” 


WINCHENDON, Mass.—Church of the 
Unity, Rev. Alfred Free, Ph.D.: At the an- 
nual meeting of this society last January the 
same officers who served faithfully last year 
were re-elected. That they were willing to 
serve manifested the healthy condition of 
parish life. Dr. Free continues this season, 
on the second Sunday evening of each month, 
his travel talks illustrated by lantern slides. 
This month his subject was “Strolling through 
Old England.” ‘These lectures are always 
very well attended, the audiences including 
many from the various other churches in 
town. On Sunday, February 14, the church 
and Sunday-school observed the centennial 
of the treaty of peace between United States 
and Great Britain. The service printed for 
the occasion by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was carried out very impressively, 
and the sermon on the same theme by the 
pastor was interesting and enjoyable. The 
New Hymn and Tune Book was adopted by 
the church last spring. ‘The Sunday-school is 
increasing in numbers and interest, there 
being a larger number of little children in 
the school than ever before. Several of the 
officers and teachers attended a union Sunday- 
school meeting at Gardner in January, and 
had the pleasure of listening to a helpful ad- 
dress by Rev. Florence Buck. ‘The pupils 
of Unity school sent a barrel of clothing to 
the Belgians, which they solicited from the 
families in the parish. The Putnam Alliance 
holds two meetings each month, one for work 
and business, followed by a supper and social 
evening, the other given over to a literary 
programme. In February the society was 
fortunate in hearing Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, 
who gave an interesting talk on ‘‘The Young 
People and the Church.” A committee from 
The Alliance has begun work with the anti- 
alcohol posters in the town, and plans to have 
the educational motor-car with its lantern 
slides come here in June. The May Morton 
Free Junior Alliance; organized the past year, 
has finished some infants’ layettes for the 
use of the district nurse in her charity cases, 
and the members are now working on gar- 
ments which they offered to do for the Civics 
Department of the Woman’s Club. The 
Camp Fire Girls are also actively engaged in 
various ways. 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 


the pure sea air scented with the odor of trees, 
make an attractive place. Quiet and homelike. Accom- 
modates sixty. Booklet. ey ay J: so » TOO 


Cathedral Parkway, New York. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 

Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care, 


Works without an institution. P: 
vice careful su 

to save the lives of thousands o and & 
sands of mothers to lead a -respecting 
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Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., will 
preach the Easter sermon on Sunday even- 
ing at 7.45 in the Church of the Messiah 
(Parker Memorial), Rev. Powhatan Bagnall, 
minister. 


Rev. Powhatan Bagnall conducted the 
vesper service, Sunday, March 21, at 4 P.M. 
at the Roxbury Home for Aged Women, 
Burton Avenue. Mrs. Bagnall sang in the 
parlors where the regular service was con- 
ducted, and then sweetly sang “‘ Nearer, My 
God, to Thee”’ in the corridor on the sécond 
floor for the very elderly inmates who could 
not come down. 


For Temperance. 


The anti-alcohol slides of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society are having an excellent 
run through the country. This week they 
are shown in Madison, Wis., Minonk, IIl., 
and Southampton, N.Y. They are dis- 
played outdoors, on sheets erected in the 
centres of the town, and are also being 
carried around San Francisco in a motor- 
car, which throws them on a sheet placed in 
front of the car. 


A New Chapel at Mount Pleasant, 
Florida. 


A little less than five years ago I visited 
the little village at Mount Pleasant, Fla. I 
found one man there who was raised at 
Meadville, Pa. He was in all respects a lib- 
eral-minded Unitarian. He gathered two 
little congregations at his house and I 
preached twice that day. Twelve persons 
were in attendance at the first meeting. I 
preached there as often as was possible, and 
during the warm months his front porch 
was the pulpit. The front yard would be 
fitted up with temporary seats, and we 
held many delightful meetings. 

Afterward an organization was effected, 
and finally we bought an acre of land near 
the village school-house. During the pres- 
ent winter we have erected a neat little 
chapel, and it is now all ready for our use. 
It is built upon the highest spot in Florida, 
and, figuratively speaking, we can look down 
in every direction at the forests and fields 
of this flowery kingdom. The chapel will 
be dedicated on April 25. 

We have one innovation in this building; 
that is, we have no pulpit, but intend to use 
the platform, without anything between the 
minister and the congregation. Our chapel is 
located about half way between Jacksonville 
and Pensacola, and we hope some time to 
have a row of chapels extending clear across 
the State. It can be done. All we need 
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is enthusiasm, pluck, and energy. Four or 


five energetic ministers could accomplish 


this in a few years. 
Francis M. McHAa.z. 


The Seaman’s Friend Society. 


On April 18 many of the churches in 
Boston and vicinity are going to make 
special reference to the welfare of the various 
organizations that have the interest of 
sailors at heart. Too much cannot be said 
and done to make the lives of those who fol- 
low the sea uplifting and comfortable. 

Should any minister wish printed mate- 
rial that will help him in calling attention 
to philanthropies devoted to the welfare 
of mariners, he can obtain the same by ad- 
dressing Merritt A. Farren, corresponding 
secretary, Boston Seaman’s Friend Society, 
601 Congregational House, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


British Women Pacifists. 


At a meeting of women held in London on 
Friday, February 26, at which a British 
branch of the Dutch Anti-War Council 
was formed, it was resolved to join in the Con- 
gress that will be held in April at The Hague. 
The following matters will be discussed: To 
ask the Governments of the belligerent coun- 
tries publicly to define the terms on which 
they are willing to make peace, and for this 
purpose immediately to call a truce, urging 
that all future international disputes should 
be referred to arbitration or conciliation, that 
foreign politics should in future be subject 
to democratic control,—the term democracy 
being understood to include women,—and 
that there should be no transference of terri- 
tory without the consent of the inhabitants. 
The essential idea of the suggested Congress 
is embodied in the appeal that ‘‘every 
means should be used for promoting mutual 
understanding and good will among the na- 
tions, and for resisting any tendency to hatred 
and revenge.” 


The Tuckerman School. 


Ten children, whose ages range from three 
to ten years, with teachers and parents made 
up the group that came on the 2oth to 
show some of the methods used in teaching 
in the Unitarian Sunday-school in Leominster. 
This school is well known to some of our 
teachers, yet there are many who know it 
only by name. Miss Helen B. Pierce is the 
head of the primary department there, and 
each class in the department was represented 
by children or teacher, or both, on the occa- 
sion of their visit. 

Miss Pierce had charge of the programme 
of the morning, and all the children present 
took part in some way. From the singing of 
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hymns together in their service of worship 
to the recitation of poems by individuals 
there was a marked spontaneity, and a self- 
consciousness that might easily have obtained 
and marred the whole presentation was hap- 
pily lacking. This was explained by the 
fact that the Leominster school is so much 
visited that the children become accustomed 
to the presence of strangers and recite with 
freedom before them. 

Other characteristics were noticeable, and 
especially there was evident the delight of 
all the children in their work. This was not 
entirely or even in part because the class had 
come to Boston and Miss Pierce was making 
for them a very pleasant day. The small 
three-year-old to whom was handed by an 
older child a large letter cut from wood 
raised that letter as high as his short arm 
could reach and was delighted in doing his 
part. The class that responded with a Script- 
ure passage were delighted to have at ready 
command a text which the initial letter 
suggested. The two boys who held the rod 
from which was suspended cards bearing the 
names of great Unitarian leaders had pleas- 
ure in turning the cards as fast as the names 
were recited by the class. The child was 
glad in her part who inserted small cards 
each with a single word in appropriate place 
in a large card. The words formed a quo- 
tation which was more easily recalled be- 
cause ‘built up”’ by the child in this way. 

Miss Pierce believes much in the value 

of symbolism in her work. ‘The child who 
has ‘‘something to hold in his hand’’. that 
shall suggest poem or parable is: the one who 
is actively engaged in the learning process. 
The one who can aid his memory by pict- 
ures which illustrate a past lesson is gaining 
much from such mental associations. To 
bring such instruction as children are glad 
to receive would be futile if the teacher had 
no joy in the giving. In every school 
where specially good work is done there is 
somewhere a joy born of love of children and 
love of teaching that gives a background 
and a permanent quality that nothing else 
can give. 
»,The spring vacation includes the time be- 
tween Saturday, March 27, and Tuesday, 
April 6, when the last term of the year will 
begin. 


It is said that while the United States is 
sending shiploads of eggs to Europe, eggs 
from China are selling in quantities in the 
five and ten cent stores of the Pacific Coast 
at the rate of six for ten cents. 


Holland has found that the red, white, and 
dark blue horizontal stripes of its flag are 
easily confused with the red, white, and black 
of the German flag, and to protect its ship- 
ping has changed the dark blue stripe to one 
of night blue. 


m Street Unitarian Church, Boston; 


Fie : Address for appointment J. M. Quinby, Vases. I. Wingate & Son 


Pilgrim Congrega 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


JAMES I. WINGATE & SON 


402 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Lowest Prices for Church Carpets, Outside and Inside Painting, Cushions, Furniture and 


Memorial Windows 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARGE 


The following is a partial list of churches renovated by us 


New York € City; Eliot Church Chapel, Newton. 


tional Church, Cambridge; Christian Science Church, Boston; St. 


Michael’s Church, 
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Pleasantries. 


Many a new house looks as if it had been 
designed by the man who put the bungle into 
bungalow.— Youth’s Companion. 


“That sermon -you preached the other 
Sunday on Thrift had a great effect on me,” 
said Griggs to his minister. “I went out 
before the collection.” 


Philadelphia is to teach geography by 
moving pictures. That, says the Indian- 
apolis News, is about the only way to keep 
up with European geography. 


Two Irishmen were being drilled in march- 
ing tactics. One was new at the business, 
and his companion explained orders to him. 
“Now,” said Mike, ‘‘when he says ‘Halt!’ 
you bring the foot that’s on the ground to 
the side of the foot that’s in the air and re- 
main motionless.”’-—Exchange. 


“Wasn’t it Mrs. Twickembury who re- 
marked with some indignation the other day 
that the conduct of the Germans in Belgium 
was perfectly indispensable? I heard her 
protest that some unauthorized person was 
enhancing on the prerequisites of her posi- 
tion on the school committee!—C. R. B.” 


At the Marshall home there was much dis- 
cussion of woman suffrage and other political 
questions, and little Vera, says the Youth’s 
Companion, had always been a very much 
interested listener. ‘‘What will you do 
when you can vote?” a visitor asked her. 
“Help to put candy on the free list,’”’ was 
the unexpected reply. 


An Easterner who had bought a farm in 
California had heard of his mneighbor’s 
talent for raising large potators, so sent 
his farm-hand over to get a hundred pounds. 
“Vou go home,” answered the talented 
farmer to the messenger, ‘‘and tell your 
boss that I won’t cut a potato for any one!’”’— 
Everybody's Magazine. 


Little Robert was very bright, and at the 
end of his first term at school was promoted 
to the second grade. He was much at- 
tached to his first-grade teacher and was 
loath to leave her. ‘‘Miss Eva,” he said 
with tears in his eyes, ‘‘I do wish you knew 
enough to teach second grade, so I wouldn’t 
have to leave you.”—Exchange. 


‘The motor-bus stopped, and the conductor 
looked earnestly up the steps, but no one 
descended, and at last he stalked up impa- 
tiently. “‘’Ere, you,” he said toa man on 
top, “don’t you want Westminster Abbey?” 
“Ves,”’ was the reply. ‘‘Well,”’ retorted the 
conductor, ‘come down for it. I can’t bring 
it on the bus for you.’”’—Tit-Bits. 


Miss Smith, the teacher, was hearing 
the history class. The pupils seemed un- 
usually dull. “Now,” she said, “Mary 
followed Edward VI., didn’t she?” ‘Yes, 
ma’am,’’ replied a little girl. “And now, 
who followed Mary?” asked the teacher, 
hopefully. All was silent for a moment, 
then Elsie raised her hand. ‘Yes, Elsie?’’ 
queried the teacher. ‘‘ Who followed Mary?” 
“Her little lamb, teacher,” said Elsie, tri- 
umphantly.—Harper’s Monthly. 


A writer of plays was reading a new work 
before a company of the French Society of 
Comedy, and presently was disturbed by the 
sight of one of the members, M. Got, fast 
asleep. The author stopped and reproved 
the sleeper. He was reading his play to 
the committee in order to obtain. their 
opinion. How could a man who was asleep 
give an opinion? M. Got rubbed his eyes 
and remarked, ‘Sleep isan opinion.” ‘There 
was no appeal,from this verdict. 
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Underground 
Edited by Rev. Charles W..Wendte LATS Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean sanitary. 


Price, 40 cents 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents 


Sold direct from iter. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
272 Congress St., Boston. if.. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, 19 Farrar Street. Lynn, Mass. 


.NEWLY BUILT BUNGALOW 


To rent for season, six rooms and bath, electric lights 
and furnace, in village off road, view of Kearsarge. 
HENRY G. IVES, Andover, N.H. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
““THE CAROL,” ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


**“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— . 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev, Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance.... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 
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THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browire & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD C.llege 
New playgroun’on the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision 

Staff of trained teachers. Weill-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing a 


liberal, practical education. Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. English, 
Modern Languages, Art, Music, Domestic Science. Beautiful gro’ amid refined sur- 
roundings, half-way between Boston and New York. Due attention given to recreation 


and physical culture. Gymnasium, tennis, horseback riding, swimming. Close enough to 
city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, theatres, etc. Address — 
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